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GREATER AMERICA. 


“There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts. 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 


‘** Not such as Europe breeds in her decay :— 
Such as she had when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
By future poet shall be sung 


* West ward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day: 
Time's noblest offspring is its last.” 
— Bishop Berkeley, 17%. 

HE Hon. Richard W. Olney, Secretary of State under President Cleveland, 
published last June a broad and statesmanlike magazine article, in which 
he first directed general attention to ‘‘the international isolation of the 

United States,’’ and boldly declared that the time had come for our country 
to assume the responsibilities of a world power. The recent war with Spain, 
lasting but little over one hundred days, marvelously precipitated events in 
the direction of what has been termed manifest destiny. Five months ago 
America stood hesitatingly at the parting of the ways, between the old Monroe 
Doctrine and the new and splendid prospect of world-wide territorial expan- 
sion. To-day that hesitation has vanished, and she crosses the threshold of a 
new life, to take her place definitely and forever among the powers which make 
the history of the civilized and uncivilized world. This so-called ‘* imperial ”’ 
policy of expansion, this question of the irresistible course of empire, becomes 
all at once the great issue of our national polities. 

Of expressions in favor of a greater America and the new national policy (em- 
bracing the cardinal propositions of control of Cuba and Porto Rico, retention 
of the island of Luzon in the Philippines, annexation of Hawaii and other 
Pacific islands, completion of the Nicaragua Canal, and the building of a 
mighty navy), a number are given from representative patriotic Americans. 
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Those of Colonel A. K. McClure and Senator Chandler were specially secured 
from them for FRANK LEsLIE’s PopuLAR Montuty ; the others have been com- 
piled from their respective authentic sources. 


OUR FLAG IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
By CoLONEL A. K. MCCLURE, 


Editor of the Philadelphia ** Times.” 


A NEW epoch has come upon us by our war with Spain, and it brings a 
new departure as inexorable as the law of gravitation. Our soldiers are with 
the army and navy in every foreign clime where a hostile flag is found. 
They are in the far east under the burning suns of the anarchy-ridden Philip- 
pines. They were in the heroic struggle that won the first victory in Cuba, 
and a gallant Pennsylvanian led the advance in Porto Rico, while other 
Pennsylvania regiments waited in reserve, equipped and impatient to get to 
the front. They are, in common with their fellow-soldiers from North .and 
South, working out the new destiny that no human agency has allotted us. 

Behind them they hear the cry of Imperialism from the halting conserva- 
tive as it was heard in every stage of progress in the history of the republic. 
It assailed Jefferson with bitterness when he acquired Louisiana, now the 
heart of this great nation with its family of States. It assailed the purchase 
of Florida with equal vehemence. It disputed the acquisition of the Pacific 
slope from Mexico with confident prediction of national discord and dis. 
integration. It denounced the 
Gadsden treaty in unsparing 
terms. And to-day it takes up the 
ery of Imperialism to halt this 
nation in its sublimest duty and 
clearest destiny. 

We did not make war. We 
pleaded long with Spain to end 
her fiendish barbarism in Cuba, 
and we fed her hungry when 
Spain herself was devastating the 
homes of her people ; but despot- 
ism always defeats itself in the 
end, and when murderous treach- 
ery gave us the appalling tragedy 
of the Maine, in which two hun- 
dred ahd sixty of our brave sail- 
ors were murdered without a note 
of warning, the cup of forbear- 
ance was filled to overflowing, 
and war came because the sover- 
eign citizenship of the nation 
demanded it. 





YY 
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demanded this war will demand the complete fulfillment of its purpose. It 
will demand, in tones which none can misunderstand and which no power or 
party can be strong enough to disregard, that the United States flag shall 
never be furled in any Spanish province where it has been planted by the 
heroism of our army and navy. 

Call it Imperialism if you will ; but it is not the Imperialism that is in- 
spired by the lust of conquest. It is the higher and nobler Imperialism that 
voices the sovereign power of this nation, and demands the extension of our 
flag and authority over the provinces of Spain, solely that ‘‘ government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.”’ . 

Such is the Imperialism that has become interwoven with the destiny of 
our great free government, and it will be welcomed by our people regardless 
of party lines, and will command the commendation of the enlightened 
powers of the old world, as it rears for the guidance of all, the grandest 
monuments of freedom as the proclaimed policy and purpose of the noblest 
government ever reared by a man or blessed by Heaven. 


OUR DUTY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
By THE Hon. WILLIAM E,. CHANDLER, 
United States Senator from New Hampshire. 
While as anxious for peace as any true American, I do not see how we « 


‘an 
now, or at any time hereafter, return the Philippines to Spain. 


It is not a 
question of empire, but of humanity and of civil and religious liberty. When 
Dewey annihilated Spanish power in Luzon, after full conferences and arrange- 
ments with the Philippine insurgents, peace-at-any-price men in Washington 
said he had done an awkward act and had embarrassed the administration. 
President McKinley did not so feel, and is absolutely incapable of withdraw- 
ing the flags of Dewey and Merritt, and allowing the Spanish soldiers captured 
by us in Cuba and transported to Spain to be sent thence to the Philippines 
to ravage the islands and to continue to commit cruelties far more enormous 
than any for which he has justly driven Spain out of the western hemisphere. 

The Cuban horrors have been in some measure told. Those resulting from 
Spanish rule in the Philippines are untold, but will come to light to the ever- 
lasting dishonor of our great republic if we allow 7,000,000 of human 
beings, to whom our flag has once brought freedom and protection, to be 
again consigned to slavery and brutal slaughter. 

Spain doubtless has no government which will dare accept the terms offered 
by the President, namely, the surrender of Cuba and Porto Rico and a con- 
ference about the disposition of the Philippines. But certainly she should be 
plainly told that in no event is she to retain her sovereignty over the last. 
The President and Minister Woodford omitted to tell Spain that the American 
Congress and people had determined that Cuba should be wholly free. If 
this had been stated, the war might have been avoided. The President should 
not now make the second mistake of encouraging Spain to believe that the 
American people will consent to deliberately consign by their affirmative act 
seven millions of people, now, thank God, free under the flag of the Ameri- 
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can Union, to be again the vic- 
tims of Spanish exactions, op- 
pressions, cruelties and crimes. 
It may be that we do not want 
the islands as colonies. But we 
can certainly make them free and 
independent. To give them back 
to Spain would disgrace us in the 
eyes of England and all Europe, 
and turn our battles of glory into 
victories of dishonor. 

If we take Spain’s promises 
that she will give the islands a 
decent government she will not 
keep them, and we shall have to 
go to war with her again or be 
dishonored in the eyes of the 
civilized world. Can we fight 
her better after she has trans- 
ported to Luzon her liberated 
armies and built a new fleet? 
We shall not again destroy two 
squadrons with the loss of but 
one American seaman. 

England prevented the concert 
of Europe from interfering to prevent our occupancy of Manila after Dewey’s 
victory. Shall we now fix the future fate of the Philippines without hearing 
England’s suggestions? If we are unwilling, in the jargon of the peace-at-any- 
price advocates, to make ourselves responsible for the government of remote 
savage peoples, England will take the islands and give us Canada, if the latter 
wants to come, as she soon will. 





The impending danger is that there have gone to Spain through that accom- 
plished negotiator, M. Cambon, assurances, direct or indirect, from President 
McKinley, that the American commissioners will agree to give up the Philip- 
pines, excepting Manila. That is what Sagasta says he understands. Is it 
so understood by us? We deceived Spain once by not telling her she must 
give up Cuba. Shall we now let her think we are willing to give back those 
Oriental islands, over which our flags have once floated, to be ravaged and 
enslaved, and their inhabitants butchered by Spanish military assassins like 
Weyler, who will go there and do the bloody work, in spite of all Spanish 
pledges to the contrary ? 

Only advocates of the war should be trusted to make terms of peace, Presi- 
dent McKinley himself alone excepted. This is common sense and common 
justice. Let the ‘‘ give away men’”’ stand outside and wait. It may be out 
of place to talk politics in this connection, but an ignominious peace will 
sweep the Republican party out of existence, and ought to do it. 

There is the possibility of infinite mischief in the requests said to have been 
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made by Sagasta for explanations of America’s proposals. Has he said, ‘* Do 
you mean on reasonable conditions, to be fixed by the commissioners, to give 
back to us the Philippines, except Manila?’”’ 

If so, what has President McKinley replied? Let us not be again deceived, 
as we were as to the terms on which Spain was told she might avoid the war. 

As a sample of the kind of deception Spain habitually practices upon her 
own people, attention may be called to the following verbal point of difference 
in the rendering of Article 3 of the protocol : 

(Correct Version. ) 

‘* Article 3.—The United States will occupy and hold the city, bay and harbor of 
Manila, pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace which shall determine th 
disposition and government of the Philippines.”’ 


control, 


(Spanish Version. ) 
** Article 3.—The United States will occupy and retain the city and bay of Manila and 
the port of Manila, pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace which shall determine 
the control and form of government of the Philippines’ 


OUR PART IN THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. 
By THE Hon. CusHMAN K. Davis, 
United States Senator from Minnesota. 
It is not necessary to elaborate upon the interests of the United States in 
the present and prospective situation. 


They present and inforce themselves 
from every point of view. 


The maritime, commercial and political genius of 
the American people will not permit their Government to be indifferent to 
them. It will not suffer the United States to be made the China 


of the 
west. 


The great question remains, and comprehends the commercial and all 
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other subjects: What action by the United States do its peace and safety 
require to insure to it the rightful and most advantageous results of these 
new international relations and adjustments ? The situation in the Chinese 
Orient is pregnant with wars, and wars in these days of fleets built of steel 
and driven by steam are different from those of the times of wooden walls 
and sails. There is not a habitable spot on the earth’s surface too remote 
or secluded or too strong to be exempt from the attacks of rapacious and un- 
scrupulous military and naval power. All history is false, or this is true, 
that such wars are inevitable. Their arena has been enormously extended. 
The recent aggressions by the powers of Europe upon China were acts of 
war. It is not long since the war between Japan and China ended by de- 
priving the latter power of her fleet, by compelling her to pay an enormous 
indemnity and provisionally to cede a portion of her territory of the greatest 
military and naval importance, of which Japan was in her tufn deprived by 
the duress of Russia and Germany, only to see Russia substantially acquire 
the same territory and Germany make a compensatory seizure nearby. 

Next to China the Pacific possessions of the United States are the most in- 
viting objects of attack. Under existing conditions their defense would be 
difficult. Had Spain triumphed at Manila as decisively as did the United 
States, her navy could have seized Honolulu and have operated from there 
upon the entire coast of the United States from Mexico to the Yukon. An 
overpowering European force in Asiatic waters could do the same thing ; so 
could Japan. 

The situation is plainly oie of alternatives. The United States must be- 
come an efficient element in the Asiatic situation, or it must entirely abstain 
from any participation in it, return to its own shores, receive the smallest 
possible share of its commercial advantages, and prepare for its own defense 
against the same aggressions which have reduced China to her present con- 
dition. It may be objected that all this is without precedent. So it is. But 
all great human evolutions must precede precedents in order to create them. 

It is now manifesi that the United States is a great and actual naval and 
military power. Many thousands of her citizens are trained to modern war- 
fare on land and sea. The military spirit has inspired the people. They 
have been raised to a higher plane of patriotism. The additions to our fleet 
have been very considerable, and that fleet will never be less. The ap- 
propriations for its increase, already liberal, will continue to be so, The 
astounding victories at Manila and at Santiago have convinced our people of 
the vital importance of the sea power. The organization and operation of a 
great army and navy will teach them their own strength. 

The necessity for the immediate construction of the Nicaragua Canal has 
been undeniably demonstrated by recent events. The voyage and perils of 
the Oregon are conclusive upon this proposition. 

The unpleasant relations which have existed between the United States 
and England for so many years were caused by a traditional aversion, which 


was aggravated by certain events of our Civil War and by many minor irri- 
tating controversies, the worst feature of which is the fact that few of them 
have ever been settled. But through all this it has been felt by the people of 
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PRIMITIVE AGRICUL1LURE IN THE WEST INDIES—A CUBAN PLOWMAN, 


both countries that a tie binds them together, however much they may irri- 
tate each other by straining it. 

The conviction, heretofore only imperfectly felt and only partially, infre- 
quently and fitfully acknowledged, is now clearly operative, and is openly 
and spontaneously expressed, that the 125,000,000 people who speak the 
English language, who have established representative governments and 
maintained personal liberty in every portion of the world, whose conceptions 
of faith, literature, morals, education, popular government and individual 
freedom are cognate at all times and everywhere, whose civilization though 
developed is not decadent, but is still progressive, who have heretofore taken 
no step backward in an expansion of influence and empire without compari- 
son in history, are amicably approaching each other under the pressure of a 
great human evolution. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN CUBA. 
By Major-GENERAL FirzHuGH LEE, 
t. S Army. 

The first work which will have to be done in Cuba will be to make arrange- 
ments by which all the municipal machinery can be put in operation in all 
the towns and governmental machinery throughout the island for each dis- 
trict. There will have to be a military control until such time as the people 
interested can organize and put into operation a government which shall ‘be 
stable and strong enough impartially to protect the interests of Spaniards, 
Americans, Cubans and the peoples of all other nationalities now on the island 
or who may hereafter go there. 
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The Spanish property-holders, merchants and all other classes of Spaniards 
naturally would unite with all the rest of the conservative inhabitants for the 
preservation of the interests of all the citizens, and I think these will help the 
natives and the Americans to maintain a strong, safe government. This 
would be natural, because no class of people would be more interested than 
they are in maintaining property and all other rights. 

The most difficult problem to solve is the first organization of a preliminary 
form of government, as later the islands will be rapidly Americanized, and 
all such questions will take care of themselves. 

As to the probabilities of the Cubans attaining a stable government, 
I presume that as soon as possible a proclamation will be issued setting apart 
a date for the holding of a general election for a Chief Executive of the island 
and for a legislative body, to which all matters affecting the future of the 
island will be referred. This legislative body probably will adopt a constitu- 
tion and make the proper laws to put into operation the political form of 
government. 

As to the army of occupation which will be necessary to maintain our posi- 
tion with respect to Cuba, 45,000 men will be ample to garrison the whole 
island. Of this number possibly 25,000 would be stationed in and about 
Havana. Matanzas would be the next most important point 
Other points should be regulated by the possibilities of disorder that might 
take place there, and the number of troops at the various points naturally 
will be governed by circumstances. 


for a garrison. 








GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S PALACE, OBISPO STREET, HAVANA, CUBA. 
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PANORAMA OF THE HARBOR OF SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO, 


Properly directed, Cuba will have a great commercial future. Its un- 
bounded and rich resources will be rapidly developed by American push, 
vigor and capital. 

FOREIGN TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Alaska represents the first of our foreign acquisitions. Its history, like its 
mineral wealth, has surprised ourselves and the rest of the world. At the 
close of our Civil War many of the influential newspapers of the country op- 
posed taking the territory at any price. It was considered worthless ; 


; a wil- 
derness of ice and polar bears. It was said that its entire resources would not 
pay the expenses of having it surveyed by the government. When Secretary 
Seward closed his negotiations with Russia for paying $7,200,000 for Alaska 
great was the howl of Americans. In those days the anti-extension patriots 
little dreamed that the great white elephant of the north would some day 


GREATER AMERICA, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE, 
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GREATER AMERICA. 13 
develop into a vast mining country, probably the richest in the world. The 
coast line of this mighty empire of the north is greater than that of our entire 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Cuba, with a population of 1,500,000, is the largest and westernmost island 
of the Antilles. It is 780 milcs long from east to west and from 25 to 130 
miles wide. With its adjacent islands, including the Isle of Pines, its area is 
13,319 square miles. The exports are mainly sugar, tobacco and cigars. 
Before the war the annual product of sugar was 823,096 tons, besides 103,000 


tons of molasses. The yearly output of tobacco was 300,000 bales. The ; 
exports were valued at nearly $50,000,000 annually ; the imports, $12,- ' 
500,000. The tonnage of the 1,058 vessels was 1,266,104 for Havana alone. 
There were about a thousand miles of railway and three thousand miles-of 
telegraph in operation. The annual income of the inhabitants was estimated 
at $80,000,000. ‘ 
Porto Rico, the last American colony to be freed from Spanish domination, | 
is one of the richest of the West Indies. It is fourth in size, ninety miles ) 
long from east to west and thirty-six miles broad ; latitude, 17° 56’ north ; lon- ‘ 


gitude, 67° 10’ west. A lofty mountain range runs through the island from east 
to west, its highest altitude being nearly four thousand feet above the sea. The 
area of the island is 3,530 square miles. There are no volcanoes and few earth- 





quakes. The climate is more equable than in other islands of the West Indies. 


a 


Foreigners become acciimated easily. The temperature is seldom severe, but the 


hurricanes from July to October are often destructive. Nearly the whole of 
. ; ; ' ! 
the island is cultivated, the forests being confined to the mountains. Sugar, 
coffee, tobacco and corn are the chief products. The total value of exports i 
me - = —---- _ 1 
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was $12,000,000 annually ; imports near- 
ly $12,000,000, The,tonnage of vessels 
arriving was 1,108,396. Columbus dis- 
covered Porto Rico in 1493. It was in- 
vaded by Spaniards from Hayti in 1509, 
and they soon exterminated the 700,000 
natives. The present population is esti- 
mated at about 900, 000. 

Navassa, or ‘‘ Navaza,’’ is a small 
island about twenty miles west of Hayti 
and ninety miles east of Jamaica. It 
was discovered fifty years ago by Peter 
Duncan, who assumed ownership under 
an Act of Congress and was one of the 
organizers of the famous Navassa Phos- 
phate Company, which purchased his 
title to the property. 

The Hawaiian Archipelego, or Sand- 
wich Islands, situated ont he route from 
San Francisco and Vancouver to China 
and Japan, about 2,100 miles from the 
American coast, will take rank among 
the most important possessions of our 





POULTRY-SELLER AT PONCE, PORTO RICO, government. The group consists of 
eight inhabited islands and several barren rocks. The latitude is 19-22° 20’ 
north ; longitude, 155-160° west. The total area of the islands is about 7,629 
square miles. Volcanic force once shoved the islands up from the bottom of 
the ocean. Some of the largest volcanoes in the world are on the island ; the 
two highest, Mauna-Kea and Mauna-Loa, are respectively 13,805 and 13,675 
feet high. Other mountains traverse the island with cliffs projecting pictur- 
esquely from 1,000 to 3,000 feet high, fronting in stupendous grandeur upon 
the sea. One of the craters is thirty miles in circumference and a mile deep. 
The soil of the Hawaiian Islands is fertile, affording immense sugar and 
rice plantations. The chief exports are sugar, rice, bananas and wool. In 
January, 1893, came the revolution, in which the queen was deposed and a 
republic formed. Honolulu, the capital, has a population of from 25,000 to 
30,000. The population of Hawaii was estimated by Captain Cook at 
400,000 ; it was claimed his estimate was 100,000 too high. In 1832 it was 
140,000 ; in 1884, 81,000 ; in 1890, about 90,000—native population, 35,000 ; 
half-caste, 6,000; native born of foreign parents, 7,000; Chinese, 15,000 ; 
Japanese, 12,000; Portuguese, 8,000; Americans, 2,000; British, 1,300; 
Germans, 1,034; Norwegians, 227; French, 70; Polynesian, 588 ; other for- 
eigners, 419. It is notorious that with foreign invasion, bringing in new cus- 
toms and wickedness too bad to discuss, the population fell off to a frightful 
degree. Now the foreign element is increasing rapidly. It is a wonderful 
country, famous for its enchanting climate, great fertility, inexhaustible pro- 
ductiveness and exceeding healthfulness, with many kinds of climate on its 
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mountain slopes, where the plantations and gardens, the villas and country 
seats command a surpassing view of the surf and the rolling Paciffe. 

Fourteen volcanic islands compose Samoa, a Polynesian group north- 
east of the Fiji Islands. This Yankee coaling possession lies east and 
west, between the parallels 13° 31’ south and 14° 30° south, and 
longitude 172° 45’ west and 168° 9% west. There are three larger 
islands of 1,043 square miles, and a smaller group to the eastward. 
The total area is 1,701 square miles, and population 34,000. Upola 
is the most largely inhabited island, containing about 17,000 population. 
Americans will be interested in these islands just now because of Ger- 
many’s connection with them in days gone by. In 1888 martial law was 
declared by Germany seeking control of the islands. At a conference between 
representatives of Germany, England and the United States Samoa was finally 
declared independent and neutral in June, 1889. The Samoans were secured 
in their rights to elect their king and govern themselves in accordance with 
native laws and customs. A supreme court secures the rights of foreigners. 
Our government has a good foothold in the islands and the Stars and Stripes 
will wave undisturbed there henceforth. Samoa is an admirable coaling sta- 
tion, except during the terrible hurricanes of that region where Robert Louis 
Stevenson lies buried. 


The Baker and Howland Islands have been in the possession of the United 
States since 1857. Until recently they have been practically unknown, not 
many Americans having ever heard of them. Now that Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines and the Ladrones loom out of the Pacific, almost with the importance 
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of continents, these little isles come in for a share of national interest. 
Baker Island is in latitude 13° 30’ north, longitude 176° 29’ 30” 
west. Howland Island is about three miles to the north of Baker. 
Both these Pacific rocks are desolate, uninhabited, except by birds, sea 
fowls and countless half-starved rats. Baker Island has no fresh water, 
but there is brackish water on Howland Island. The anchorage is usually 
unsafe, and it is difficult for vessels to take on cargoes between November 
and April. Howland Island is two miles long by half a mile wide. Baker 
Island is a mile long and three-quarters of a mile wide. 

Another possession, unique and far away, is the island known as ‘‘ The 
Marquis of Weeks.’’ It was discovered by Captain Foster, commander of a 
sailing vessel plying between San Francisco and the Orient. It was unclaimed 
and unoccupied, and, by permission of Secretary Blaine, then in the State 
Department, the Stars and Stripes were hoisted over the island. Sanctioned 
by Great Britain and all the powers, our flag still flies above that speck in 
in our possessions, which will be a fine coaling and naval station in the 


Pacific. It is situated twenty-seven hundred miles west of Honolulu, 
in 24° 4’ north and 154° 2’ east. The pretty little island is five miles 
long, densely covered with trees and shrubbery. A snowy white beach 


encircles this Pacific paradise. The highest point on the island is about two 
hundred feet above the sea. Lying in the track of vessels sailing between 
Honolulu, China and Japan, and almost within hailing distance of Manila, 
this oasis in the great ocean will be of no little value to Uncle Sam. 

Far out in the Pacific the American flag is flying over the Ladrones. They 
are but specks on the face of the deep, yet here is an empire of island wealth 
amid the rarest scenery in the world. The recent capture of the Ladrones by 
the United States, with a prospective seizure of the Carolines just to the south 
of the group, makes them of new interest to Americans. The Ladrones 
are a chain of volcanic islands extending north and south from lati- 
tude 13° 12’ north to latitude 20° 32’ south, and in longitude about 
146° east. They were discovered by Magellan, March 6th, 1521, and 
named Ladrones from the supposed stealing propensities of the natives. 
Later, in 1668, the islands were named Mariana, in honor of Maria Anne of 
Austria, the widow of Philip IV., king of Spain. The inhabited islands are 
Agrigan, Saipan, Tinian, Rota and Guam. On the other islands are volcanoes 
spouting fire and steam. The mountains range from one thousand to three 
thousand feet high. The Spaniards have controlled the islands without inter- 
ference or serious trouble from the natives. There is a small garrison at 
Agana, the capital, where the Governor-General has resided. Many natives 
of the Caroline Islands have been imported into the Ladrones and the races 
are interestingly mixed. The blending of the tall, copper colored, curly 
haired, long bearded and mustached Carolinians with the Philippian looking 
Ladrones, with their dark Malay skin, has given a new tint to a large number 
of the young men and women. The chief products for sustaining life are 
cocoanuts and bread fruit. These, with the fish in the lagoons, are responsi- 
ble for the profound indolence of the natives.. They can support life without 
laboring. A single bread fruit tree is considered equal in life supporting 
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A TYPICAL SCENE ON THE COAST OF HAWAII. 





capacity to two acres dfwheat. Then there are other products—guava, corn, 
ordinary wheat, bananas, figs and arrowroot. 

The Carolines are like the Ladrones, only more extensive in number and 
area, and densely populated’ The islands are widely scattered into three 
great groups, the eastern, western and central. Spain originally claimed all 
the groups, but Germany recently took the Marshall Islands. The central, 
or main group, now belonging to Spain, comprises forty-eight smaller groups, 
making a total of four or five hundred islands. The products of the country 
include rice, corn, wheat, sugar, cotton, tobacco, indigo, bread fruit, castor 
oil and kindred necessaries of life. Among the curious natural features are 
the palm trees that produce vegetable ivory ; banyan trees that grow down- 
ward, the seeds being planted by birds high up in other trees, deposited in 
bark and crevices, sending down rootlets to gather sustenance and moisture 
from the soil. 

The women of the Carolines are neat and attractive at home. 


The men are 
industrious—everywhere displaying ingenuity and gentle thrift. 


Strange will 
be their awakening when from steamers and locomotives they hear the echo- 
ing warwhoops of American civilization, 
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WITH WHEELER AND ROOSEVELT AT SANTIAGO. 


By THE REv. PETER MACQUEEN. 














HE two most commanding and picturesque figures in the campaign of 
Santiago were, undoubtedly, General Joseph Wheeler, ex-Confederate 
cavalry leader, and Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, ex-Assistant Secretary 

of the United States Navy :—‘‘ Joe’’ Wheeler, the hero and Southern gentle- 
man ; ‘‘ Teddy’”’ Roosevelt, the born soldier and New York literary man. 
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If anything went wrong in the regiment, if men were profane and officers 
were curt, the consoling friend would say: ‘*Go to General Wheeler. He 
is never sore nor sour ; he will treat you kindly. He is the finest gentleman 
in the army.’’ When the regulars wanted something against which they 
could stand up their own regiments for comparison, they would never think 
of speaking of the volunteers, but would mention some exploit of the Rough 
Riders, as fitting measure for their valor. In fact, in the minds of all there 
were three kinds of soldiers at Santiago : the Regulars, the Rough Riders and 
the Volunteers. 

When Wheeler’s cavalry division moved up among the hills to rest, it was 
a red hot march of six miles. It rained and we rolled under a mango tree. 
A big stout major of the Third Cavalry, whom the boys affectionately named 
‘‘Dad,’’ keeled over from the heat. 

‘“‘Oh,’’ he groaned, ‘‘this is the 18th of July. Just thirty-seven years ago 
I was at the first battle of Bull Run. I was foolish then, and I’m foolish 
again to be in the army.”’ 

‘What side were you on at Bull Run?’ I asked, giving him a canteen. 

‘‘The Confederate, of course. I thought I was through with war ; but Joe 
Wheeler was in this one, and I couldn’t help myself.”’ 

That is the way the men talk about General Wheeler. They like to tell 
good stories about him. 

It was just after the battle of Guasimas, and the army was in the region of 
the sharp-shooters. Nobody could locate where the deadly stings were com- 
ing from, as man after man reeled before his unseen foe. Wheeler jumped 
off his horse, ran to a tree, climbed it, and looked through his glasses. After 
a time he grew excited, dropped his glasses and exclaimed : ‘‘ I see them— 
they are running, the damn Yankees—no, no, I mean the Spaniards—are 
running away !”’ 

In one of the important engagements the last of June, Wheeler was sick. 
The doctor strictly forbade him rising off his back. He had himself carried 
on a stretcher toward the firing line. On the way the cortége bearing the 
general met some wounded men limping to the hospital. Wheeler got up, 
refused to be carried further, and made his attendants take off the worst 
wounded man on his own litter. He then proceeded into the thick of the 
fight. 

The first time I saw General Wheeler was in his tent, upon a hill over- 
looking the camp of his division. He was washing his face in an old tin 
basin. Yet he stopped, and in a fine, quiet way offered mea seat. His son 
Joe was sick with the calentura. Young Joe had failed to go somewhere that 
the general had ordered. ‘‘I can’t do it, general ; you know I’ve had this 
fever and am nearly dead,’’ young Joe was saying. ‘‘ That’s you, Joe,” 
spoke the old Spartan, ‘‘ you always say ‘I can’t.’ Don’t you know that is 
a bad phrase for a soldier? You should never say ‘I can’t,’ even if you are 
dying of fever. Joe, I hate to hear you use that word ‘I can’t’ ; it’s a very 
poor phrase. I hate it.”’ 

After his father had gone off to his work young Joe brightened up, and I 
found him a boy of a good deal of ability and grit. It is hard to be the son 
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of Cato. But young Wheeler was full of manliness and had a frank, gentle- 
manly way, just like the elder. He was kind enough to show me the maps 
of his father’s campaign ; and he had a very clear idea of what had been 
done, of what was important and what was incidental. 

In regard to the important things of a campaign, General Wheeler gave me 
a good illustration from his own life. 

‘*General,’’ I said to him early one morning, as we were looking over 
some matter for his new book, ‘‘ we all in the States have noticed with 
admiration your feats of tree-climbing.’’ ; 

‘* Yes,’’ he replied, deprecatingly, ‘‘ that shows you how the public esti- 
mates aman. That tree episode about which so much was said was a very 
trivial incident. It was simply that the tree was small and I was the 
lightest man in the vicinity. If the people have anything to be grateful to 
me for, it is not for climbing the tree, but it is for preventing a retreat 
on the 2d of July. We were in the trenches. The commanders were 
seriously considering the evacuation of the position. I went to General 
Shafter and the rest and said: ‘Gentlemen, you have the trenches. You 
have suffered much for two days, so has the enemy. If your men are tired, 
consider how tired his men are. You have taken San Juan Hill with heavy 
loss. Why yield it? If you cannot advance, neither can the enemy. Hold 
on to what you have. A retreat now means a massacre in the hollow, where 
the enemy has your range and where he will mow you down like grass. 
Stick fast where you are.” I said this, and immediately there was a 
beginning on the part of the generals to come round to my view. Then 
Kent and Ludlow and Chaffee came in, and the point was won.”’ 

Unlike some of the commanders in the field, General Wheeler entertains a 
very high opinion of General Shafter. He told me this one day, relating to 
Shafter: ‘‘I confess that when I met this officer I was struck with his bear- 
ing and what I interpreted as his force of character, and my further acquaint- 
ance has convinced me that my interpretation was correct. His head and 
face are not unlike those of President Cleveland, and I readily saw that he 
possessed administrative ability and that he was fitted for an important com- 
mand.’’ Wheeler is an independent man, has his own opinions, and will 
express just what he thinks. All the army knows that he would not lie for 
his life, and that he fears no man living. 

The experiences at Santiago developed a good deal of controversy regarding 
the relative value of regulars and volunteers in a difficult campaign. Wheeler 
has no doubts. He goes right to the heart of the question. With perfect 
kindness, and yet with absolute fearlessness, he plows into the subject. These 
are his exact words for publication : 

‘*Much has been said regarding the action of the regulars and volunteers. 
We must be fair, just and honest in this thing. The volunteers deserve great 
credit for abandoning, as many of them did, high positions with large sal- 
aries, and comfortable and in many cases luxurious homes, and coming to 
the front to serve the country. They were brave, determined and chivalrous 
men. But the truth compels me to say that, for effectiveness in battle, they 
could not be expected to equal trained soldiers. These latter had been su- 
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perbly drilled. They and their officers had been trained to estimate dis- 
tances with marvelous accuracy. This enabled them to adjust their sights; 
and, having been drilled as marksmen, they were expert to a wonderful de- 
gree. Consequently, when the battle commenced the regulars moved forward 
with precision, dropped on their knees at every favorable opportunity, were 
told by the officers the distance of the enemy, and every shot they fired was 
that of an expert and accurate marksman, The result was that their fire was 
most deadly and effective. 

‘* Many of the Rough Riders were also good marksmen, but they had not 
been so well drilled to use their arms—in fact, some of them had never shot 





CHARGE OF THE ROUGH RIDERS AT SAN JUAN HILL. 
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a rifle in their lives ; and while they went forward 
with courage and determination, their fire was not 
so effective as that of the regulars.’’ 

Such is the leader of our 
cavalry division at Santiago. 
It has been said that ‘‘ Joe’’ 
Wheeler never lost a battle. 

‘‘They give me great credit 
for destroying a skirmish line 
in the Civil War,’’ he said to 
me one morning. ‘‘ That was 
nothing to what I did in fol- 
lowing General Crook, harass- 
ing him, hanging on his flank 
and wearing him out. The 
public only’ gets some catchy 
incident, but overlooks a gen- 
eral’s best services to his 





cause.’’ REV. HENRY W. BROWN, 

Under Wheeler’s command CHAPLAIN OF THE ROUGH RIDERS. 

Was a young colonel of volunteer cavalry, a man who has played a con- 
spicuous part, and who is evidently destined to move on a yet larger stage 
—Theodore Roosevelt. How he resigned a high government office and gath- 
ered around him a thousand or so of men drawn from all walks of. life ; how 
he drilled them, and they became known as Roosevelt’s Rough Riders ; how 
they fought and fell and won; how they stood like a wall of fire at Gua- 
simas and San Juan Hill—these are matters of contemporaneous history. 

Roosevelt’s Rough Riders cling to him as soldiers always cling to a man 
who likes fighting. Some people have represented Colonel Roosevelt as an 
irrepressible fire-eater, running amuck with sword and .gun and lasso, seek- 
ing-whom he might intimidate. On the contrary, he is a profound student, 
and as strict a disciplinarian as a schoolmaster. 

‘You are becoming quite a general,’’ said a friend to him one day in 
camp. 

‘*Oh, no,’’ replied Roosevelt ; ‘‘on the contrary, I am just simply a mid- 
dle-aged literary man.”’ 

’ He told me he saw a picture of himself wildly flourishing his sword, when 
the truth was his sword was left safely boxed up at Tampa. 

‘* Were you really ambuscaded at Guasimas?’’ I asked of him one night 
before the camp fire. 

‘* Most certainly not,’’ he answered, in his emphatic, earnest way. ‘‘ We 
knew. every foot of the ground. We had the battle all planned. It was thor- 
oughly scientific both on the Spanish side and on ours. We were prepared 
for it in every way.”’ 

The first day I was in the camp of the Rough Riders I was talking to the 
colonel, who was shaving himself with a blunt razor as he sat on the stump 
of a cocoanut tree. We were talking about the flora and fauna of Cuba, and 
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Roosevelt was saying that he thought the country a very garden and para- 
dise. Sergeant Hal Allsop Borrowe approached, bringing a private by the 
name of Hokie. ‘‘ Colonel, this man is insubordinate,’’ says Borrowe. 

The shaving-brush dropped, and the follower of Linnzus became the fol- 
lower of Cincinnatus, 

‘‘ Have you any excuse to make?” he asked the delinquent. Hokie shuf- 
fled. ‘‘Now look here, my man,’’ continued Roosevelt, ‘‘do you under- 
stand what you are doing? Do you fully realize that you are in front of the 
enemy? We have a truce, but it may end any moment. I will maintain 
discipline as strictly under the truce as if actual hostilities were on. I shall 
punish you and every man in the regiment who shows the slightest insub- 
ordination in the face of an enemy. It is the same as treason, and we will 
have none of it. Order this man to the guardhouse.’’ 

Yet the men never lost their admiration for the colonel. 

In the next tent was the gallant Captain Llewelyn, from Las Cruces, New 
Mexico. Llewelyn’s presence was one huge, blazing hearth of hospitality. 
One night a Spaniard, a refugee from El Caney, came into camp late, the 
picket having refused to pass him on the French consul’s card. He was a 
well-mannered, well-dressed gentleman. The captain prided himself on his 
Spanish ; so he gave the Spaniard supper and talked with him about the 
issues of the war. Some of the lieutenants detected that the captain’s Span- 
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ish was not so intelligible as we had supposed it to be. Great fun was had 
at his expense, especially as Captain Luna, one of the Rough Riders, and the 
only full-blooded Spaniard in our army, came into camp that night. 

Finally Llewelyn went and hunted for a blanket for the refugee, who lay 
at our feet inside the tent. One of the lieutenants hustled around in his 
valise and got out a Smith & Wesson 38-calibre revolver, muttering, as he 
did so : ‘‘ Darn the old captain! He’ll have this place full of bloody Span- 
iards if we don’t look out. This cussed hospitality can be carried too far !’’ 
Nevertheless the Spaniard with his little dog slept quietly till morning, when 
he courteously took his leave. 

The camp of the Riders was beside the El Caney Road. The day after the 
surrender the refugees began to pass back into the city. The sufferings of 
those fifteen thousand must have been something frightful. The Riders were 
at breakfast when the procession commenced. They stopped eating and 
went down to gaze. It was a mournful march. Old and young, rich and 
poor, perky damsels and portly priests, mild nuns, and saucy wenches ; 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, Spaniards, Cubans—a mosaic of misery, 
representing every phase of the war. - 

Soon the Riders began to share with the hungry folk on the dusty road. 
One Rider besought me for scraps of bacon and hard-tack. 

**T can’t stand it,’’ he said. ‘‘I saw a Spanish woman give a gold brace- 
let for two hard-tack.”’ 

My Rider was feeding an elegant lady in diamonds, and giving from his 
poor bounty a little porridge. She took it and ate with dignity and grati- 
tude, but the pathos of it was heart-saddening. Half a hard-tack bought a 
machete, if you had the mercantile spirit, and a whole one was worth two 
bottles of wince. A Spanish merchant offered $100 in gold for 100 pounds of 
flour. A little withered shrimp of a woman came along carrying a goat. An 
old man was borne in a chair by two strapping negresses. An aged lady with 
no color in her wizened face was on a stretcher. Boys gambolled and looked 
interested in the strange talk and uniform of the soldiers. So it continued 
for hours. A poor young woman with a-child in her arms rolled and fell at 
my feet. The hushand*hushed the child and soothed the mother, but death 
was envious. It is to the credif of- the Riders that they made few if any 
bargains, and that what they gave .was from the heart. There were old 
wagons, primitive as when Abraham left Ur ; there were fashionable barouches 
bearing the ambassadors of great nations ; there were mules whose hides 
could not be cut even by official sarcasm ; all kinds of burden-lifters from 
goats lifting tin cans and newspapers, to splendid chargers bearing American 
generals. The sadness and the contrast of it showed me plainly enough that 
men were men and conditions would still be unequal, even though the grand 
Starry Banner waved on the city buildings at Santiago. 

Perhaps in the history of wars there was never before brought together 
such a collection of men as those composing the Rough Riders. Never were 
such representative and opposite elements welded into such a fighting ma- 
chine. The New York club man ate porridge out of the same tin dish as the 
miner of New Mexico. The cowboy and the Irish navvy slept on the same 
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board with the multi-millionaire and the Knickerbocker scion. The domi- 
nant element was the cowboy, and nearly every field officer and captain had 
at one time owned aranch. Graduates of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and a 
dozen other American colleges fought side by side with men who could 
scarcely spell their own names. The Somerset Club of Boston and the 
Knickerbocker Club of New York went out to bag Spaniards along with 
policemen from Brooklyn, Rangers from Texas, revenue officers from 
Georgia, Cherokee, Choctaw and Creek Indians. 











MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER. 


There was a Pawnee Indian, to whom Colonel Roosevelt called my atten- 
tion. ‘‘ That man,’ he said, ‘‘is one of the best men in the regiment, and 
I’m going to promote him for personal bravery.’’ Near the Pawnee warrior 
was an Irishman. He had the picture of a girl over his breast. I noticed 
this and inquired why he had it there. ‘Shure, ye know that’s the left 
side, and begorra it’s over the heart. If a bullet ever shtrikes that pictur’ it 
will be another good Irishman gone to hell.’”’ He spoke so solemnly I 
really think he believed it. 
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Such was the personnel of the Riders. 

Much has deservedly been said about individual men known to the coun- 
try through athletics and college life—of Wrenn and Larned, the tennis 
players ; of Goodrich and Bull from Harvard’s ’97 crew ; of Dean, the best 
quarter back in the history of Harvard, and Greenway, the best in the history 
of Yale; of Channing, who played football at Princeton ; and Church, also 
from Princeton, who, amid a tempest of shot and shell, advanced on the 
extreme firing line, bound up the wounds of the men and carried the 
wounded when his help deserted him; and Thorpe, another Princeton 
man, who with Church had confessedly the best regimental hospital of the 
whole Fifth Corps ; of Ferguson and Devereux, and Woodbury Kane, who 
received from his sister on the battlefield 600 boxes of tobacco for the Riders ; 
of Captain Llewelyn, that man whose heart was too big to hold a Spanish 
prisoner except by putting him on parole, and who in the fight at Guasimas 
led his troop up to within forty-five yards of the front fire of the Spaniards, as 
I myself paced off a few days afterward ; of Captain Luna, a man of small stat- 
ure, but as brave as a lion, who is the only full-blooded Spaniard in our army, 
and who demanded to be sent to the front to show his loyalty, and was the 
first to be appointed on the staff of General Wood when the latter was made 
military Governor of Santiago. Time and space would fail me to tell of 
Heffner, who when mortally wounded made Roosevelt prop him up against a 
tree that he might shoot till the last ; of young Hamilton Fish, a gay club 
man, who rounded up a fashionable career with one hour of splendid hero- 
ism ; of Captains O’ Neill and Capron, in whose loss America bears a burden 
of grief not less heavy than one of glory. 

There was Hal Borrowe, too—who had fought at Tel-el-Kebir, as he told 
me—who, after fixing the broken machinery of his dynamite gun, killed the 
French artilleryman in the Spanish trenches, whose galling and accurate fire 
was decimating our officers. Caspar Whitney stood by his Hotchkiss gun 
and took fire as calmly as a general of regulars. When the little band of 
Spartans fought at Las Guasimas, ‘‘ the Thorns,’’—and it was a thorny 
place, indeed—Richard Harding Davis located a Spanish flank movement, 
seized a gun and fought with the rest; and Marshall, the New York news- 
paper correspondent, though shot through the spine, smoked his cigar and 
dictated his dispatches. It was a guard of honor. The famous Old Guard 
of Napoleon has a rival in modern history. 

But the common soldier was just as good as these men of brains and 
bravery. There was in Company G, under Captain Llewelyn, a young fellow 
from the plains named George. He always sat crossed-legged and ate por- 
ridge if there was any to eat. 


‘‘T ain’t no kind o’ soger in time o’ peace,’’ George continually averred. 
‘*T like the army in war, but I’ll be durned if I like this yer truce business. 
[ listed to fight. I wish this durned truce was over. Ye see, I ain’t by no 
means sartin as I’ve bagged any of them blame Castilian ducks. I fired at 
three and they fell ; but, darn it ! four others fired as well as me. That’s 
what’s troublin’ me. So I hope we'll go to Porto Rico and thet I'll get a 
chanst to throw a rope there. I'd like to try the rope on them devils.”’ 
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This was George’s usual post-prandial speech. It was the same length 
every morning, and varied only in minor details. One day a Scotchman, 
Corporal Ritchie, looked over at George : 

‘*Ah, mon, you’re a big blaw, you ought tae a’ bin wi’ Alexander the 
(ireat.’” 

This plainly staggered George. 

‘Who war thet yer Alexander the Great ?”’ he asked, with big, wondering 
eyes. 

‘*Dinna ye ken that, mon? He focht everybody till they was a’ killed, 
and then sat down and cried because they was nae mair tae kill.”’ 
lso at this 
wonderful fighting record. After a few moments’ quiet deliberation he 


George was awed, not only at the Scotchman’s erudition, but 


spoke : 

“Waal, comrade, I’m thinkin’ thet thet yer Alexander were a very 
proper sort of a character. And I ain’t a-sayin’ nought ag’in’ the colonel 
here ef they would only give him rope enough. But say, partner, I'd 
most eternally ha’ liked to ha’ fit along with thet there chap Alexander.’’ 

Nobody said anything. It was all as solemn as a Scotch prayer meeting. 

George was not the only Rider who voted more for action than diplomacy. 


As we lay back of Santiago day after day, with little food and plenty of 
malaria, the men got restless. One day Lieutenant Greenway reported to 
Captain Llewelyn that twenty-five out of his fifty men were sick and in the 
hospital. 

‘** Reporter,’’ he said to me, ‘‘you’ve got to fight, now we’re short of 
men.” 

‘*All right, but where is my gun ?”’ 

‘*'You can wait till somebody gets killed, and then take his gun.”’ 

Not long after I saw the buzzards wheeling over a copse. Entering it, I 
found a Krag-Jorgensen. 

‘*That will do; now you're a full-fledged Rider.’’ 

But the chaplain, Rev. Mr. Brown, wanted the thing done decently. so he 
arrayed mein his coat, about seventeen sizes too big. Brown was also a 
strong character. He had the usual big heart of a Rider. He, too, had 
been under fire, and spoke with pride of it. 

On the day of the surrender Roosevelt swore in two new recruits onethe 
trenches, while the cannon announced that Santiago was in possession of 
Americans. There was not much palaver. The Riders wanted men of grit. 
These two men had sailed from South America and tramped eighteen miles 
to join Roosevelt. 

One day a young fellow came in wearing silk pajamas and walking all the 
way from Baiquiri in his stockings. Roosevelt took him in. He told me of 
it: ‘*This chap, with his silks and no boots, with his airs and seventeen 
pairs of spectacles, I thought must have fight in him.’’ It was fight and dis- 
cipline that Roosevelt wanted. He kept his sentries on duty just as severely 
during the truce asin battle. I heard him lecture a lieutenant who had 
relaxed the watch because a truce was on. 

‘*You must understand that we are in the presence of the enemy ; the 
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truce may be broken to-morrow ; our men must have absolute discipline 
at all times. There must be no relaxation. I want as many men on 
guard as before. Our enemy is insidious. No life in the command is 
safe while one Spaniard remains in yonder trenches.’? Very much the 
same way did he talk to the man Hokie, whom Hal Borrowe brought in 
for insubordination. ‘‘ You must obey, or I'll make you. To be insub- 
ordinate in the face of the enemy is treason. I order you to the guard- 
house.’? The men never lost faith in the colonel, and I never heard one 
of them criticise him. ‘‘He would !ead us through hell and back,”’ said 
an Arizona cowpuncher, one day; ‘‘and you bet we'd go.”’ 

Roosevelt always had a fine appreciation of the importance of the events 
that were transpiring. When the surrender came he drew his men up in 
battle array along the trenches, and had them stand at ‘‘ present arms,”’ 
while the twenty-one guns were fired. Then he walked along the lines and 
spoke to the men: ‘‘ By George, men, you did that well! This is a great 
day in American history—a much greater: day than any of us can at the 
present moment realize.’’ 

He kept a close watch on the country and noted the climate, the season, 
the soil, the flora and fauna. He talked about them with the air of a keen, 
well-versed scholar. He told me that the men would be healthy enough in 
Santiago if it were not for the poor food and the lack of nourishing 
delicacies for the sick. 

He never would show any signs of getting sick. He kept himself from 
fever, I believe, by sheer will power. One morning the chaplain was quite 
dejected. ‘I’m afraid Roosevelt is going to have the fever. He has been 
ailing, I feel certain.’’ About ten o’clock I strolled past the colonel’s tent. 
‘Good morning, colonel. ,How’s your health to-day?’ ‘‘ Good—all right,”’ 
and then he set that terrible jaw. If he was sick, nobody else would know. 
The effect on the regiment would have been deplorable if their leader had 
given way to the disease. Yet I know he must have suffered terribly. Two 
weeks he had no sugar for his coffee. I went ten miles for a few pounds of 
sugar. One of the men took a few handfuls to the colonei’s tent. That was 
a feast for a millionaire. 

There was religion, too, among the Riders—that strong, blunt kind which 
cannot be counterfeited. The evenings were always fine around the camp 
fires. After supper the’bands would play the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner,’’ or 
‘‘Dixie,’’ grand Saxon airs resounding over the vega, replacing airs of 
Andalusia. And once a good singer among the Riders started ‘‘ Nearer My 
Giod to Thee.’’ The tune was taken up by a bass and a clear tenor; then 
the whole camp sang. They sang the whole hymn and several others, and 
seemed to know the words very well. I turned to Arizona Sam and 
remarked : 

‘“The boys know the words of that hymn pretty well, Sam; don’t you 
think so?” 

Sam eyed me condescendingly : 

‘““Yaas, them yer fellers has good memories. It’s a long time since any 
o’ that lot heard them tunes in church ; and ez fur religion, Parson, ef ye 
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THE TRUCE BEFORE SANTIAGO. , 


want to know, them boys needs tobaccer a great deal more’n 
hymn-books.”’ 
But music, always powerful, seemed there to be most compelling. The 


y needs 


camps sang ‘‘Sweet Rosy O’(irady,’’ and I remember one line they sang 
again and again: ‘‘And when we get married, oh, how happy we'll be!’ 
Some of those lads would never see their sweethearts again. Another song 
that made a great impression was, ‘‘On the Banks of the Wabash.’’ The 
favorite passage in that was: ‘‘ The moon is shining bright upon the Wa- 
bash, from the fields there comes a breath of new-mown hay.”’ 

‘‘Great heavens !’’ I said to Captain Llewelyn, ‘‘ what memories that 
must bring them here in these pestilential trenches !”’ 
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‘*My boy,’’ replied the captain, ‘‘ we did not come here to spray rose-water 
on the damn Castilians.”’ 

The spirit which pervaded the Riders may well be seen in the example 
of young Bert McMillan, of New York City. He left a luxurious home and 
kindest friends. In one of the letters to his father, Commissioner McMillan, 
he tells him that he could have had a lieutenancy, but he would not take it 
for fear it might be said he got it through influence. Then he tells his 
father in one letter how he had a chance to join the troop where were the 
rich New Yorkers. But he said there was too much red-tape about it, so he 
joined the troop of Arizona cowpunchers. ‘‘They are rough in manner, 
and not choice in language, but they are true, honest-hearted men from stem 
to stern.”’ 

One of the letters is written June 25th, the day after Guasimas, and as it 
details incidents which are historical, I quote from it : ‘‘At first we could not 
distinguish the Spaniards from the Cubans, but afterward we learned the dif- 
ference. It was then that I let loose and fired. I think I can say with cer- 
tainty that I wounded two or killed them, for I had a bead on them and saw 
them fall right after I fired.’’ This was the martial spirit. Now comes the 
filial spirit. He continues: ‘‘ I have had a talk with the chaplain of the regi- 
ment, and told him if I should be killed to send back the Bible you gave me 
and which I always carry. I lost my haversack yesterday, as it was too heavy 
and I threw it away while in action ; but after the fight it was returned to 
me with your pictures. I tell you, this morning I took them out and kissed 
each one, read my Bible, and prayed that God would bless and keep you in 
safety, and, whether it is His will that I should live or die, to ever keep you. 
Now, papa, pray for your boy, who ever thinks of you, and who is liable 
never to see you until we meet above.’’ Here is an incipient Cromwell for 
you. ‘I killed two Spanfards.’’ ‘‘T read the Bible, and kissed my moth- 
er’s picture.”’ 

Sickness marred my last days with the Rough Riders. We had to march 
six miles in the terrible heat. A hundred men out of four hundred were sick 
next day. The place where the camp was ought to have been healthy. It 
was in green rolling hills, and a stream flowed from the Sierra Maestras and 
cooled the warm heart of it. But our men withered like the cheek of care. 
There were two Scotchmen in the tent where I slept. One was Brown and 
one was Ritchie—kindly, good men, both of them, and both commended for 
personal bravery. But they disputed, as Scotchmen will sometimes,. It 
seems they could not agree on the location of a palm-tree where they had 
nabbed a Spanish sharpshooter. -Brown would say : 

‘‘T ken weel whaur that tree is. There’s'a wee bit tree like a birk near by, 
and it’s on the south side o’ the San Juan River. T shot him mysel’, and 
heard his bones crack when he fell.”’ 

‘« Ye’re aye sayin’ ye shot him yersel’,’’ says Ritchie ; ‘‘ maybe there’s nae- 
body in the Riders but you. Forby ye dinna ken even the tree he was in. 
It’s a great muckle tree like an oak, an’ there’s nae birks there. It’s no on 
yon side o’ the water, but a good bit nearer Santiago. Ye’re aye talkin’ an’ 
makin’ trouble.’’ 
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But really Brown and Ritchie never made any trouble. The captain told 
me there were no braver men in the regiment. I knew there could be no 
better-hearted. Many a time Ritchie cooked me food when he had to go 
hungry himself, and Brown would never come into the tent if he thought he 
was going to crowd, but he would stay out along with the sentries, and, hav- 
ing done a pure, noble thing, come back in the morning to jangle with 
Ritchie. 

The harbor of Santiago was opened, but the men were still starving and 
medicine was scarce. A hundred and twenty-one men out of four hundred 
and thirty were in the hospital. The chaplain was blue; even the iron will 
of Roosevelt seemed to be breaking as he set his teeth and watched his men 
crumple up like paper. 

‘Tf we were fighting in the last ditch,’’? he said to me the morning of my 
departure, ‘‘ we could stand this, and ten times more. But we are not fight- 
ing for national existence. Here is a land of peace and an open port Back 


of us is the great, opulent, generous republic. Our land has more grain and 


vegetables than we can sell, export or consume. That is what makes condi- 
tions here so bitter. To know there is plenty of food and medicine for your 
men, to know the country would give you ten times more and never grum- 
ble, and yet to find that we must starve and die like cattle—I tell you that is 
hard. We'll come out of this, but it should never have happened.”’ 

I went to sleep one night with Ritchie on one side and Brown on the other. 


They had not had an argument thatday. It was queer. About four in the 
morning, ere yet the sun had crimsoned the Sierras, I began to feel a chill. 
Awaking, I found no one in the tent. 


That was strange, for reveille had not 
yet sounded. I groped my way over to the next tent. 

‘What has become of our argumentators?’’ I asked of Nevada Bol) 

“*Oh, them chaps wuz tuk to the hospital at midnight.”’ 

There was no argument that morning. As I passed Surgeon Church I 
asked him if any men in the hospital were likely to die. 
that two men from Troop G had both very heavy fevers. 


He said no, but 
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APRIL BLOOM. 


O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By Ecerton Caste, AuTHOR oF ‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” 1 
CHAPTER I. 
Young blood doth not ob« y an old decree. —Su AKESPEARE. 


EAR me, is it possible?’’ said the divine. 


¢) 4, 


His morning cup of coffee steamed, fragr 
tasted ; his crisp roll of bread maintained 
grain shape, unbroken. 


sheets and studied them again with protru 
hued orbs that were, in their surprise at w 


fore them, scarce able to perform their duty 


the full import of the tidings to his brain. 

He passed his hand backward and forward across his chin ; 
noise seemed to exercise a bracing effect upon his faculties. Casti 
into the little mirror above the wash-stand—an envious little 1 
turned all reflections green—he murmured: ‘‘ My toilet is not } 
plished,’ and made an energetic move toward the small jug of 
covered with a cloth, spotlessly white if still damp, which the } 
the hotel had just deposited beside his diminutive basin. But, wit 
upon the razor, he paused. 

John, the traveling servant who had fetched the letters from the 
English John, who must have left at least one sweetheart in dist 
since he was so anxious to leave each foreign stage behind—w)l 
he had not found his courier also, and whether he might not 
hand with the wonderful news. 

**T would be the first with the young duke,’? murmured the 
** He will have to excuse—nay, he will even perhaps feel indebte 
this unceremonious hurry.”’ 


Mr. Smiley folded his dressing-gown about his portly form, thr 


rouse the lad—his grace, I should say—at o1 


The Reverend Thomas Smiley bent over 





‘IT must 


nt but un- 


its barley- 


the open 
ling, pale- 


hat lay be- 
and carry 


the rasping 


ca glance 
irror that 
et accom- 
hot water 


} indmaid of 


h his hand 


post-office, 
int Sussex, 
» knows if 


} ¢ he of re- 


lergyman. 
| to me for 


ust his feet 


more firmly into their slippers, collected the scattered documents upon the 


table and hastened from his room. 
The passage was chill and draughty, with a window open at ea 


h end, and 
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wet boards over which a slatternly girl was slopping with a pail and a bundle 
of rags. 

The reverend gentleman felt the brisk morning air play gayly around an un- 
protected portion of his leg ; and the consciousness of a feminine eye fixed in 
the same direction imparted an unwonted liveliness to his gait, as well as a 
modest flush to his cheek, as he shuffled down the corridor. 

The journey seemed to be interminable, his dressing-gown to shrink into 
indecency, his calves to grow into Brobdingnagian proportions. At length he 
came to a door where stood the pair of smart top-boots familiar to him. 
Here he halted. He knocked. Receiving no reply, he knocked again, and 
finally entered, unbidden. 

The sun, the gay, tender young spring sun, was streaming into the room ; 
but he who occupied it lay still plunged in sleep. The feather bed rose in 
billows all around him. Of the sleeper himself there was little visible except 
a flushed, fair cheek, sundry red curls beneath a purple silk handkerchief, 
and one outstretched hand, long, aristocratic and boyish. 

** Ahem !’’ said Mr. Smiley, aloud. ‘‘ It seems a pity toawaken him. He 
sleeps so sweetly! Ahem? Edward, my dear boy !”’ 

Te laid a hand upon the bedclothes, a liberty which the sleeper instantly 
resented by grunting and impatiently pushing it off. 

‘Tt is only,’’ said the tutor, a little louder, ‘‘a good conscience that could 
rest thus. It is pleasant for me to think that I have had charge of it. Hark, 
to his regular breathing !”’ 

The other was now ostentatiously snoring. 

‘*My dear Edward! My lord duke! Your grace!’ 

‘‘Eh, what!’ cried the boy, sitting bolt upright. ‘‘ Who said that?’’ 

‘Tt is I,’’ said his mentor, bowing with a mixture of servility and pom- 


posity. ‘‘I have hastened to your bedside, charged, I grieve to have to an- 
nounce it to you, with nrelancholy, unexpectedly melancholy, and startling 
tidings.”’ 

** What is that you called me ?’’ 

‘My dear boy.”’ 

“Pshaw! It was not that. What are your tidings ?’’ 

‘John, whom I dispatched the first thing this morning to the post, re- 
turned a few moments ago with a packet of letters addressed to me. These I 
find contain news of such moment to yourself that I lost not an instant—I 
came, as you see, just gs I am, in this negligent attire! I have been com- 
missioned by your aunt, the widow of my late lamented gracious patron, to 
break to you-—your erace—’’ 

**Ts my uncle dead ?”’ asked the young man, quietly. 

‘The Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away,’’ said Mr. Smiley. 
‘¢ Blessed be the name of the Lord! Your grace is now the Duke of 
Rochester.’’ 

He rolled the title upon his tongue with even more loving unction than 
the text. 


‘Oh, indeed ?”’ said his pupil, and allowed himself to subside slowly 
upon his pillows. 
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‘‘Compose yourself, my dear Edward. I beg you to compose yourself. 
Pray recall all those principles of Christian virtue and highbred composure 
which it has been my duty and pleasure to instill into your young mind while 
vou have been under my care. All flesh is grass, as the Psalmist has it. 
One cometh like a thief in the night—in the night, eh ?’’ 

The new duke was waving his hand impatiently. 

‘*Cut that, Mr. Smiley, and give me the letters.’’ 

The bosom of Thomas Smiley swelled beneath the folds of his night attire. 
A gleam flickered in his pale eye, but it was only for a moment. 

‘Tf you will allow me, my dear young friend, I will peruse these docu- 
ments aloud. They are addressed to me, and will therefore more fitly per- 
meate to you through me, if I may so express myself ; such, at least, I gather 
to be the wish of your bereaved relative.” 

He who had gone to bed as plain Mr. Edward Warrender and now awoke 


as Duke of Rochester, Marquis of Braemar, Baron of Clontarf, and what not 
besides, made to this speech no reply. The parson, taking silence for con- 
sent, settled his bulk upon a horsehair chair, and addressed a triangular por- 
tion of white chin which was all that was vouchsafed to his vision of his 


exalted pupil’s countenance. 

‘*This is the communication from worthy Mr. Shaw, your late uncle’s 
man of business. It is well,’’ said Mr. Smiley, with a genial attempt at 
pleasantry, ‘‘ to put business first.” 


The triangle of chin made no response, and so the tutor cleared his throat 
and pr ee ede d ° 
‘“Ahem ! ‘Stanhope Street, March’ 9th, 1829.’ (Observe the date, these 


letters have been a fortnight on the road, and have been waiting here for us 
at the post, according to the postmark, a full ten days; to-day is the Ist of 
April.”’ 

The chin wagged : 


** All Fools’ Day !’’ 


Mr. Smiley paused a second, but not being able to make much of this re- 
mark, merely capped it with the repetition of his previous entreaty : ‘‘ Com- 
pose yourself, my dear boy.’’ This was, however, not so indefinite as it 


seemed, for it not only established a future client on affectionate terms with 


a wealthy patron, but also still shadowed forth for the time the authority of 


the guardian over the escaping pupil. , 
The Rev. Thomas Smiley had, with a heavy hand, ridden a very restive 
horse for the last eleven months. The question was now how to soothe the 
refractory animal into carrying him to his goal, or, at least, into allowing 
him to dismount with some dignity. It is an unpleasant experience for a 
gentleman of the cloth to find himself rudely obliged to exchange a seat in a 


comfortable saddle for a collision with the mud of the road. 

‘Ahem !’’ said Mr. Smiley, clearing his throat again, with pulpit sonority, 
‘* Let us see what Mr. Shaw says. 

‘€* Reverend sir, it is my painful duty to be obliged to infor u of the 
sudden demise of Mr. Warrender’s uncle, the Duke of Rochester, who was 
found dead in his bed this morning. The cause of death, as reported by the 
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doctors, is apoplexy. His grace had been supping in town overnight, and 
(it is apprehended) may have unduly over-excited himself in the company 
of his friends.’ 

‘Tt is very melancholy,’’ said Mr. Smiley, turning up his eyes ; ‘‘ called 
from the feast, one may say P 





‘* Deuced fond of his dinner,’’ came the hard, young voice from the bed- 
clothes. 

‘‘But your noble uncle, my dear young friend, was one who kept his 
lamp burning——”’ 

‘He burnt his candle at both ends, if that is what you mean.”’ 

Mr. Smiley’s tongue faltered : ‘‘ He was ready for the cal!,’? he murmured 
vaguely into space, and bringing down his eyes once more to the letter, pro- 
ceeded ~ 

‘** “Kindly break the news to your charge, who now (very much sooner than 
anyone would have anticipated) succeeds to the titles and estates, though still 
under tutelage until the 1st of next May. In lieu of the late duke I under- 
stand that I am appointed guardian together with the duchess. I need 
hardly impress upon you the desirability of your at once conveying your 
pupil home. Her grace is likewise, I understand, communicating with you 
upon the subject. The obsequies are fixed for Monday, the 16th. It is un- 
fortunate that Mr. Warrender’s absence abroad should prevent his attend- 
ance. Pray give him my humble compliments, and believe me to remain, 
your obedient servant, WaLTeR NATHANIEL SHAw.’ 

‘‘Thus worthy Mr. Shaw. Now, my dear Edward, I take your revered 
aunt’s, her grace’s letter. Ah, my dear young friend, what a noble lady 
that is !’’ 

The legs in the bed became agitated. 

‘‘A more gratifying, a more Christian, I may say, a more inspiring docu- 
ment, it has never been my fate to peruse.”’ 

His dear young friend hoisted himself up against his pillows and sighed. 

‘Fire away,’’ said he, sadly, denuding his curly poll of the purple hand- 
kerchief and running his hands through his hair so that it stood erect upon 
every side. 

Mr. Smiley looked for his own bandana in the pocket of his morning robe, 
but finding that in his agitation he had omitted to provide himself with one, 
reluctantly prepared to deliver the document without tears. 

**This is likewise ddted: ‘Stanhope Street, the 9th’—the fatal 9th,’’ he 
observed in preliminary tones. ‘‘ Admire your aunt’s great fortitude, my 
dear boy, who could leave the deathbed of a beloved husband to occupy her- 
self with the concern of others.’”* 

The Duchess of Rochester must, indeed, have possessed remarkable strength 
of character, for she had been able to indite not only an exceedingly com- 
posed and business-like epistle, but one that was also very long. The young 
duke, indeed, during the course of its recital seeme: unable to repress several 
yawns. Nevertheless, he listened with a great deal of attention. 

The letter was, as Mr. Smiley had said, truly edifying, especially at the 
beginning. The duchess announced the irreparable calamity which it had 
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pleased the Almighty thus unexpectedly to inflict upon her in well rounded 
periods, and with as nice an interpolation of texts as the parson himself could 
have devised. She made some allusions to her own overwhelming grief, and 
to the kind manner in which Providence was enabling her to bear up—news 
which she felt sure would rejoice the pious soul of her reverend friend. After 
this introduction she proceeded to give the same reverend friend very precise 
orders concerning his conduct with the heir : 

‘¢* Pray impress upon your young charge,’ wrote the afflicted lady, in her 
fine, flourishing Italian hand, ‘the onerous nature of the duties which now 


devolve upon him. True, he remains still under my guardianship and under 
the business directions of Mr. Shaw until he comes of age; but that date is 
only a few short weeks hence—-a very insufficient time of preparation tor the 
high responsibilities of his new position, and for one, especially, so light- 
minded and head-strong as, from your last letter, I fear Edward still is—~ 
ahem—ahem—(This, my dear Edward, merely refers to what I thought it 


incumbent on my duty to say about that—ah—little escapade at Vienna; 
youthful spirits, my dear boy. Juvenile vitium re gere Non posse 


~ ‘* But let us pass. Note in what beautiful words her grace proceeds.” 
There was a malicious twinkling in the blue eyes, now boldly fixed upon 
the tutor, that made the latter somewhat anxious to proceed. 

‘I felt sure, my good sir, that when I chose you to accompany my 
nephew upon the grand tour I chose wisely ; for your religious and chastened 
principles were already well known to me, and each succeeding munica- 
tion of yours has only confirmed my opinion that you are the fit person, not 
only to open the eyes of this young man’s mind to the critical understanding 
of the divers works of art which you are so well qualified to point out in the 
different towns upon your progress, but likewise to open the eyes of his 
young soul (which is far more precious knowledge, dear Mr. Smiley), to the 
duties required of a person of his future rank in life. And if my nephew has 
hitherto failed to profit by your excellent counsels it is becauss ’ hem— 
hem—ha. 

‘‘The morning air is chill,’’ said Mr. Smiley, with great presence of mind, 
coughing and endeavoring to extend his dressing-gown over his unclothed 


nether limbs ; ‘‘ but I have just concluded. ‘It is my intention,’ writes your 
dear aunt, ‘that Edward shall remain in your charge for at least so lont as I 
have any control over him. After that, as the head of the house, his 
responsibilities—political, territorial, social—will be such as will, I trust, 
induce him to lay aside, once for all, the things of the child. Edward knows 
the line I have marked out for him. He knows the bride I have chosen for 


him. She, at least, will be worthy of her station—of that I answer. 


Your time, dear and reverend sir, will not have been lost if you now seize 
every opportunity of instilling into your pupil’s ears the necessity of docility 
to the will of those to whom he owes everything, and who, by age and 
experience, are so much better fitted to judge what is best for his welfare than 


he himself (in the folly and exuberance of his youth) could possibly do. 
Edward has hitherto shown himself, both to his uncle and to myself, very 
recalcitrant to discipline and to our expressed decisions for his future life. 
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Indeed, upon my last mentioning the matter of his engagement to my 
daughter, Lady Sarah, he forgot himself so far as to make the unbecoming 
remark that he was not, if he knew it, going to be tied by the leg before he 
had had his fling! I repeat this unmannerly speech exactly as it was made 
to me,’’’ Mr. Smiley read on in hollow tones, ‘‘ ‘in order that you may judge 
of the extent of his opposition to my plans, and that you may know where to 
plant the word in season. But I think that when my nephew is made to 
realize the heavy charges with which all the estates that must come to him 
are encumbered, and the very inadequate means with which he will have to 
endeavor to maintain his exalted position, he will realize all the advantages 
of a marriage with one who can bring him already so large a fortune—not to 
mention the portion which it is my intention to leave him should he be 
guided by my wish. These are circumstances which, he cannot fail to see, 
must have considerable influence upon his future happiness.’ 

** Lady Sarah Warrender is a very beautiful young woman,”’ said Mr. Smi- 
ley, glancing up a sly look at his pupil. But the latter, looking down at his 
bedsheet, wore a moody brow and seemed to be engaged upon some mental 
calculation. 

‘* Ts that all?’’ he demanded at length, roughly. 

‘But a few words more: ‘Read him this letter, my good sir; let 
him thoroughly understand my point of view. I am actuated solely by the 
desire for his spiritual and corporeal benefit.’ The last remarks, my dear 
boy,’’ said Mr. Smiley, modestly, ‘‘ are entirely meant for myself, and are 


a) 


dictated with so benevolent a regard for me that you will excuse my not reading 
them aloud. Her grace concludes by impressing upon me the necessity of 
my conducting you home immediately. We will start, if you please, this 
very day.”’ 

‘Oh, oh, oh !—oh !”’ cried the new-fledged duke, with a yawn fit to dis- 
locate his jaw. 

‘*T will now leave you to your reflections,’’ said the tutor, who was begin- 
ning indeed to feel the want of some comfort for the outer and inner divine. 
‘* Nevertheless, bear in mind that it is already past nine o’clock, and that we 
shall have many things to do before we get upon our way. Shall I send John 
to your grace?’’ asked the reverend gentleman, archly, and bowing with his 
hand upon the lock. 

“*T will rir 
scowl. 


ig if I want him,’ said the youth, with the same unamiable 


‘*T would urge upon you to rise immediately and proceed to your toilet,”’ 
said Mr. Smiley, popping his head through the door again. 

‘*Oh, confound you, Smiley ! leave me alone, can’t you?”’ cried the other. 

The tutor closed the door and proceeded along the passage with a perturbed 
and perplexed countenance. An hour ago his pupil would not have ventured 
to address him otherwise than ‘‘Sir’’ ; much less to have mildly sworn at 
him. Yet he had been conciliating in the extreme. Yesterday and other 
days, when he had ruled with a rod of iron, if the boy had rebelled it had 
been under his breath. These were disquieting signs. The tutor shook his 
head sadly as he re-entered his room. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Kile Cait jeune, et son wil plein de joie faisait penser.—Victon TI 

Tue countenance of the new Duke of Rochester, as he slid out of bed and 
then remained half sitting, with a pair of slender, shapely legs extended, was 
that of one plunged in deep reflection. His hair stood erect, | lames in 
the sunshine. His beardless face, naturally of a curious whiteness, not un- 
healthy but singularly unaffected by passing emotion, bore as ked an 
expression of dissatisfaction as the somewhat impassive featur uld per- 
mit. A well built lad, just done with growing, though ha reaching 
above the middle height, Englishman was writ upon every lit face and 
figure. An air of high breeding was, after all, perhaps the m ticeable 
point about him ; and with this an unconscious consciousness xclu- 
siveness in every manifestation of personality ; in the curl of p that 
barely deigns to explain a speech, in the lift of the eyebrow o ferior 
world, in the passing glance of the carel 2ss eve, in the level rin t voice 
that expects subservience. Edward Warrender, inheritor of fift enera- 
tions of the great, the highly fed, the delicately nurtured, b L to the 
fortunate few who were born superior to the toilers of the eart] | looked 
the part. But the soul within him was yet very young, and youth is youth 
all the world over. No man, be he duke or chimney-swee; twenty for 
nothing. 

Twenty 

‘* [ll be hanged !”’ said the seventh Duke of Rochester, gloor survey- 
ing his toes. ‘‘ I'll be hanged if I stand it any longer. For « n months 
that jackdaw Smiley has dragged me from pillar to post, { Paris to 
Rome, from Vienna to Dresden—and never a step outside the shadow of his 
blown-out black waistcoat. Never an hour without his croak, croak, 
in my ear, without his infernal rosy gills blocking my view « e world! 
Never a guinea spent but must pass through his claws! Good heavens! Am 
I always to be handed from one keeper to another, always to be tooled about 
life at the end of somebody’s strings? He shall remain in your '  Con- 
vey himhome! Bring the little dear into his aunty’s arms! Let him take 
the pretty wife she has chosen for him! Fie, fie, he must t kick, or 
scratch, or say he won’t, for then he shall have no nice cake—and what is the 
good of being a duke if you can have no cake? Ah! the old lady has the 
whip-hand of me there, and she knows it. Not that I mind Sally. Sally is 
good enough for any fellow, even without her money bags—too good, with 
them, to let goin a hurry! But to make a man marry before he has had 
time t> find out for himself that he is a man—it is inferne! hard lines. 

‘* Nursery, school, college ; grand tour with Smiley, marriag: h Sally— 
marriage! Kids! kids!’ he gasped, ‘‘and I have not even | n to kick 
the spring out of my own legs! ‘ Responsibilities, social, territorial, polit- 
ical’ And that is my life—must be my life—hang it all; ! t quarrel 
with my bread and butter! I wish to God Uncle Rochester had lived 
another five years, another ten years! I might have had a chance then to 


crack my nuts before my teeth fall out. ‘Convey him home, my dear Mr. 
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Smiley.’ Convey the mischief! I am not such a fool as to stay away 
when I have a property to look after, and a place to step into, and a whole 
world of rogues to keep in order. In a month I shall be my own master 
by law. My own master, a pleasant fiction, by heavens! Till then there is 
a month—a month yet a 

The Duke of Rochester stamped his bare foot, leaped to the table, emptied 
a somewhat shabby purse, and made a scornful calculation : 

** Exactly thirty-six shillings and five pence in English money. Watch 
and chain worth—worth nothing. Heirlooms! Deuce! deuce! deuce !’’ 

The young man dashed the paltry coins from him, went to the window 
and tore it open as if breathing air had suddenly failed him. 

A brisk, chill, yet sun-enlivened breeze rolled merrily into the room, fan- 
ning his breast and neck, blowing round his young body, wantonly making 
his fine linen shirt balloon and flap. Tle felt his blood leap under the caress 
as a man’s might beneath the touch of his beloved. He drew in the keen 
air in deep breaths ; it tingled like potent wine through his frame. All the 
youth in him called out to the youth renewed of the spring-world without 
that was all movement and scent, and sound and color. Above, the sky was 
of a glorious blue. Below, an almond tree strewed its pink blossoms on the 
white cobble-stones in the corner of the courtyard, where the shadows lay 
black and distinct as if cut out of paper. The breeze brought the heert-stir- 
ring perfume of spring sunshine. The swallows darted to and fro with 
sharp, joyfulcry. A maid stood by the pump in the middle drawing water into 
her bright brass can. She was clad in scarlet skirt and white shift. A stable- 
man, coming up behind her, snatched a kiss from the nape of her neck. 
Smack !—the duke heard it distinctly from his window-—and smack again, 
but louder, from the maid’s palm on the ruddy cheek, and much laughter on 
either side. P 





‘* By George !’ said the duke, ‘‘ even that hind, in his clogs, is a freer 
man than I[.”’ 

The air was full of busy, merry sounds—rippling with the jangle of bells, 
and, in the distance, the richer notes of the cathedral chimes. 

Beyond the shadow of the archway, on the left, he could catch a glimpse 
of the street—dazzling white, ceaselessly crossed by cart or coach, by man or 
woman or child, each bent upon his way, each, it seemed to him, free to go 
and come as they pleasell. 

He knew that this street led out across the bridge and out again through 
the town gates to the high road, and that the high road led out across the 
green country toward blue horizons—whither, whither? His soul rose to 
the very edge of his lips and fluttered like a bird that must taste freedom or 
die. 

‘‘ Thirty days out of my life,’? he murmured, “at least, that is not too 
much to ask—thirty days !’’ 

As in his flapping shirt he stood in the full blaze of the sunshine, lean- 
ing against the open casement absorbed in his conflicting emotions and 
thoughts, there wound itself into his consciousness a call, faint but distinct, 
from the tissue of sounds without. At first, woven into the intensity of his 
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feelings, it seemed merely to be of their own creation—the bugle 
desires. But presently, dominating and intrusive, it aroused hit 
observation—it was the horn of some traveling chaise approa 
nearer, and blown with imperiousness and frequency. Next came 
of eight heavy hoofs and the roll of bounding wheels. 


The duke’s young interest was aroused. He craned out of the 


pleased in boylike fashion that the travelers’ destination should b 
The steaming, tired, sinewy horses were turned jogging into thé 
and drawn up before the main wing of the house. The place be 
once alive—stablemen, waiters, mine host himself, bowing and r 
hands, hurried to greet the guests. It was a hired traveling 
with boxes front and back. There was a sleepy-looking man-ser\ 
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ing in the rumble beside a pert waiting-maid in green silk, who 
birdcage upon her knee. Behind the glass window the duke 
catch a glimpse of auburn tresses and a white hand. He watel 
and saw mine host’s bald head flash two or three times with the 
his bows and then beheld him gallantly assist forth a lady. 

‘Some griifin, or comtesse,’’ thought the boy. ‘‘ A deuced fil 
thought the young man. 

Next came a vision of an alert sandaled foot taking ground ; 
form in gray silk emerging from the depth of the coach ; of a 
unruly chestnut curls beneath a befeathered hat. The whit 
which sparkled many gems, moved peremptorily hither and thitl 
ing voice, unmodulated and yet musical, gave sundry orders rig 
and became presently very much raised in discussion with th: 
who responded by a growling objurgation—inaudible, of course, 
tance to the lfstener, but unmistakably hostile. The lady, | 
decided and voluble and came off victorious, if a resigned shrug « 
shoulders might be interpreted to mean defeat. 

‘*No great dame, perhaps, after all,’’ 


she has a lovely face !’’ 


said the duke; ‘‘ but 


With an exclamation, loud enough to be heard all over tl 
object of his admiration now heaved a tremendous sigh of ming 
fatigue. 

“the f’ 

She then mounted the three steps of the porch, snatched 
the grasp of the obsequious landlord, and hung it upon her ow: 
the same moment she glanced curiously around the court, lifted 
met those of the watcher. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Such a hare is madness, the youth, to skip over the meshes of good counsel, t 
Si 
THE lady looked at the young Englishman and the young 
looked at the lady. 


He saw her eyes grow round ; saw an adorable red mouth par 


ioveliest teeth with the most good-humored smile in the world. 
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went up; and forefinger on the point, the gesture of an unsophisticated 
child : 

‘*Oh, but do me the favor to look at that one!”’ cried she. 

These words came shrilly across the courtyard, accompanied with a crow 
of laughter. And the fine proportions he had but just admired shook till the 
gray silk shimmered again. 

All eyes went up ; landlord’s, waiters’ and postilion’s, lady’s maids, and 
stablemen’s ; the very horses’ and pigeons’, it seemed. And, acutely con- 
scious of his light attire, the young man retired, blushing, into the inner 
recess of his room. But not before he had caught a pleasant nod—nay, and 
if he did not greatly err, something singularly akin to a wink from the merry- 
eyed lady on the steps. 

It was not all youthful ingenuous modesty that sent the blood flying to his 
cheeks. It needs but a spark to kindle a well-laid fire. 
Smiley? Never! 

‘*Thirty days,”’ said the duke. 
Lord Harry I shall have them !”’ 


Start at noon—with 


‘* Thirty days are an eternity, and by the 

Mr. Smiley had recovered his equanimity. John, who had a nice hand 
on the razor, had shaved the reverend countenance to velvet smoothness ; and 
there are few things more restoring to a man’s self-esteem than the con- 
sciousness of being properly shaven. 

As he proceeded to clothe his portly form in decent clerical black, a genial 
smile gradually crept over his features. He had acted mentor to many sprigs 
of nobility, but never before to a full blown duke. High in favor with this 
exalted person’s nearest and most influential relatives, it would be strange 
indeed if some material ylvantage did not accrue to himself from this extra- 
ordinary turn of fortune’s wheel. He must, of course, win his pupil’s graces 
too, but that ought to prove an easy matter. Mr. Smiley knew he could be 
very winning when he pleased. 

‘* A little judicious indulgence,”’ said the clergyman, ‘‘ will now not come 
amiss.”’ 

His mental eye applied itself to the peep-hole of an agreeable future. While 
he mechanically wound his white stock, distributed his curls, buttoned his 
long waistcoat, his lips formed half aloud broken sentences, and extended 
ever more pleasantly under the process. 

‘The rectory of Marlow, in the gift of his grace the Duke of Rochester, 
has, we understand, been bestowed upon the Reverend Thomas Smiley, 
M. A., Oxon. This gentleman, well-known for his classical erudition and 
extensive knowledge of art, and whom several well-known noblemen have en- 
trusted with the charge of their sons during those prolonged foreign tours so 
necessary to the completion of a young Englishman’s education, has but re- 
cently returned from the continent with his grace the Duke of Rochester. 
We learn that the very Reverend Thomas Smiley, M. A., D. D., rector of 
Marlow-Magna, Prebendary of Ely Cathedral, has been appointed Canon of-—. 
There is much discussion as to whom will be chosen to fill the famous 
bishopric of Bath and Wells. It has been rumored that the Duke of Roch- 
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ester intends to bestow upon his once beloved tutor, now his no less cherished 
friend 





Mr. Smiley looked down at his legs. How well the violet silk would clothe 
that shapely calf ! 

He rang the bell and requested a fresh breakfast in so benevolent a tone 
that the damsel, mistaking its paternal character, put unusual alacrity in 
complying with its demands. She was disappointed to be rewarded only by 


a benediction. Nevertheless, the suavity of the worthy gentleman sent her 
forth admiring, and he drank his coffee and ate his roll with as fine an air of 
duty well performed as if he were feeding the widow and orpha He was 
comfortably reflecting on the immediate details of business preliminary to 
departure, and conning over certain phrases of that reply letter to the duchess 
(which should be a masterpiece of its kind), when an imperious knock at the 


door was followed by the immediate apparition of his pupil. 

‘*T should like a few words with you, Mr. Smiley.”’ 

**Certainly, my dear boy, certainly,’’? said Mr. Smiley, hastening to 
advance a chair to the table and obsequiously removing the tray. 


The duke sat himself down, folded his hands on the walnut ta between 
him and his tutor, and looked steadily at that gentleman. There was specu- 
lation in his eye, but no hesitation. 

**T think it is as well, Mr. Smiley,”’ he began, ‘‘ that we should thoroughly 
understand each other through the rest of this journey. May I ask whether 
it is your intention to treat me in the way you have done hitherto—that is to 


say, like a schoolboy ?”’ 
‘*My dear Edward,”’ said Mr. Smiley, greatly distressed, ‘‘ you misunder- 
stand—you have much misunderstood me. Consider the responsibility of 
f, 


my post. If, in-my anxiety to prevent you falling either into the follies or 
the dangers to which youth of its own essence is prone, I have erred on the 
side of conscientiousness—I may have done so ; errare humanun is never 
too late, the proverb hath it, to mend.”’ 

‘Well, J am sick of it, and that is all about it,’’ said the duke, and 
drummed his white fingers on the table. ‘‘I am Duke of Rochester, peer of 
the realm, and if you think I am roing to be hauled home ] LOW, and 
ordered here and warned off there, and paid for and fed and put t d, you 
are very much mistaken.”’ 

There was danger signalled in the boy’s eye, and danger in the emphatic 
slap with which he closed his sentence ; danger, too, in the snap of his jaw. 

The wise man is never so wise as when he yields in time. So thought the 
future Canon of Peterboro’. 

‘Quite so, my young friend; I fully understand. Indeed, in your posi- 
tion this would be unbecoming. Far be it from me to thwart 1 in any 
legitimate desire. You shall have the general arrangement of all plans. 
I propose that we shall leave to-day, after the midday meal; you can your- 
self give the orders to John and to the landlord, and, if you like to, pick the 
horses for the first post,’? said Mr. Smiley, pleasantly, conscious of his 
insight into the workings of a young man’s mind ; ‘‘ young men like to dis- 


play their knowledge of horse-flesh——’’ 
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‘*Pooh !”’ said the duke. 

There was such scorn in the ejaculation that the comfortable rosy color 
faded a little from Mr. Smiley’s gills. 

“If your grace should desire,’’ said he, in a flustered way, ‘‘a small 
advance from the funds entrusted to me for the expenses, I should be most 
willing to meet you in the matter. It is not,’’ said the parson, with a pale 
smile, ‘‘exactly in accordance to the instructions given to me by your worthy 
aunt, but I think I may stretch a point.”’ 

He rose and drew a leather case from the inner recess of a black bag that 
stood beside his bed. 

‘* Let us see,’’ said the duke; ‘‘have you plenty of money, Mr. Smiley ?”’ 

‘Oh! plenty—we have been generously provided for.’’ 

‘* No fear of our running short, eh? It won’t do for us to travel like trades- 
men, now that I am—what I am.”’ 

‘* My dear young sir, trust me to know what is fit. All shall be carried on 
as beseems our rank, and though we shall have to travel post-haste, if we had 
to buy the horses instead of hiring them we could hardly spend three hun- 
dred guineas. I cashed our last draft yesterday.”’ 

His fingers fumbled with the openings of the pocketbook and displayed 
the notes which bulged within. 

‘*T think,’’ said Mr. Smiley, playfully, ‘‘that I can spare you a five-pound 
note—a ten-pound note,’’ he added, hastily. 

But the young man’s countenance did not relax. 

‘Are all your funds here?’’ he said, and took up the pocketbook. ‘‘Is 
that all we have?”’ 

‘* All, my dear boy, all,’’ said the divine. He could not quite gather the 
drift of his pupil’s question, but he was still determined to humor him. 
‘All except what is contained in this little canvas bag—a few gold pieces 
and silver coinage—change for our immediate expenses.”’ 

. In the candor of his spirit he drew the little bag in question from his breast 
pocket and plumped it on the table. 

Instantly the duke, passing the leather case to his left hand, extended his 
right and firmly took possession of the canvas bag. 

‘He, he, he,’’ said the parson, with an uneasy laugh. ‘‘ Now you have 
it all, my dear boy ; you have positively beggared me.”’ 

He extended a soft, pink palm as hespoke. For reply the duke placed 
the case in one breast pocket and the bag in the other, buttoned his gray 
frock coat across, folded his arms, and looked calmly at his quondam master. 
He could not, however, keep ‘a little twinkle of triumph from dancing in 
each eye. 


** An excellent joke,’’ said the clergyman. ‘‘ But come, my dear Edward, 
return to me the sinews of war—or, rather, I should say, of travel—without 
which we cannot proceed.”’ 

The duke gave a chuckle, but immediately checked himself and resumed 
his new role of dignity and independence. 

‘*Mr. Smiley,’ he said, blandly, ‘‘ you must quite understand that the 
Duke of Rochester can no longer accept the humiliating position of having 
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his own money doled out to him before everybody. Turn about is fair 
play ; | am paymaster now.’’ 

The tutor rose to his feet. 

‘*This is a most extraordinary—a most reprehensible proceeding,’’ he was 
beginning hotly ; but on second thoughts, with a gulp, he succeeded in con- 





, trolling himself. ‘‘Come, my dear Edward,’’ said he, with a rueful attempt 
| to recover his jocular manner, ‘‘let us make a bargain ; you shall have a fair 


? 


share of the money for your own expenses, and return to me the rest-——- 
‘*Not a penny.”’ 
‘‘Monstrous!’’ cried the enraged mentor, instinct and the natural man get 
ting the better of his mellifluous veneer ; ‘‘do you browbeat me, tie 


/ 


‘* Now, look here, Smiley, matters are considerably changed between us, 
and you had better make up your mind to it at once. We shall not start, if 


you please, until nightfall ; meanwhile you and John will be good enough to 
take your instructions from myself.”’ 

‘*Do not think,”’ said Mr. Smiley, choking with the fury that compressed 
his throat and injected his eyes with blood, ‘‘ that I will permit tl 


J 


nseemly 


jest to be carried any further. You have no right to the money of which you 
have just—yes, I must usethe word—almost feloniously deprived me, and I 
have the legal right to control you and your actions for another month. We 
may be in a foreign town, sir; nevertheless, there is justice to be had—there 


are legal officers to enforce it. I shall be sorry to resort to force, but -”’ 


‘*T should reflect if I were you, Smiley, before I went on like 


it,’’ said 
the young man, quietly. ‘‘One month! Is it worth while making an enemy 
of me? I have heard,’ proceeded the duke, in a tone of superb insolence, 
‘that there are some exceedingly fat preferments in the gift of Rochester.’’ 
Mr. Smiley went purple; then he went pale. He put up his hand and 
fairly gasped. The lad held him under a hard, unwavering eye 
**T should be loath,’’ repeated the poor parson, whining, ‘‘ very loath to 
employ force. It would, indeed, be against all my feelings.’’ 
His pupil gave a short laugh and turned on his heel. 
**We shall not start until nightfall,’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Do not expect me to 
join you at the midday meal; but pray order,’’ he added, grinning, ‘‘ any- 
thing you may fancy.”’ 
The duke opened the door and stepped across the threshold somewhat hur- 
e riedly, for he found it very hard to keep from a very schoolboy-like guffaw 
of laughter. 
A plaintive appeal fell vainly upon his ear before he shut himself out. 
‘** At least, your grace—at least leave me a few florins !”’ 


CHAPTER IY. 
“The devil hath not, in all his quiver’ s choice, 


An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice.’’—Byrron. 


‘“‘ Jonn,’’ said the duke, ‘‘ pack my portmanteau. And for the future, 
John, come to me for all your directions.’ 


‘“Yes, your grace,’’ said John, respectfully, to the first order (he had 
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heard the great news during his ministrations to Mr. Smiley’s chin) and, 
‘ves, Mr. Edward—your grace, I mean,’’ with a grin, to the second. 

The duke placed his gray beaver at a knowing angle on his head. One 
hand, in his breeches-pocket, jangled the eighteen florins (those condemned 
thirty-six shillings of English money) with a charming sensation of inde- 
pendence ; in the other hand he loosely swung an inexpensive cane. 

‘*T must buy myself a malacea,’’ said the boy. 

Ie emerged out of the gloom of the flagged passage into the genial, sun- 
warmed yard. The yard was empty except for the pigeons, the almond 
trees, and the horseless chaise. 

From the three low windows, on the kitchen side of the inn, proceeded the 
hum of many voices, the clink of crockery, and the steam of hot viands. It 
was evident that the serving folk of the Red Eagle and of the Red Eagle’s 
guests were engaged upon their midday meal. Now and again a burst of 
laughter and a stave of song proclaimed that the performance was not unat- 
tended with joviality. This inner sound emphasized by contrast the silence 
without. Few wayfarers were passing in the street beyond—hardly a cart. 
The whole town was devoting its energies to the meridian consumption of 
potherbs and pork-flesh. 

As the duke stood in the middle of the deserted cobble stones and watched 
the pigeons bow and strut around him, he felt a little puzzled as to what to 
do, for the moment, with his newly acquired liberty. His plans were all 
vague, not to say chaotic. 

The fact that he now could do what he liked with himself made him hesi- 
tate on the choice of any one thing. On a single point only was his mind 
determined. Free of Smiley he would remain, and home to England he 
would not turn for at least thirty blessed days. He glanced at the vane 
above the brown stable gables. Which way blew the wind ?—south southeast. 

In falling his glance reached the shabby traveling chaise, and there his eye 
grew fixed. It seemed as if it was studying with earnest attention every 
rubbed and patched strap, every ungainly line; but in reality it saw not one 
item—nothing but a young, laughing face, a mocking glance, an opulent, 
womanly form. 

‘*T wonder,”’ thought the young man, awakening from his reverie with a 
heightened animation on his countenance, ‘‘ which her room may be?’ His 
looks traveled vainly over the rows of windows. ‘‘ And I wonder whether 
she means to remain any time here? Confound that Smiley, he is always in 
my way !”’ 

At this moment a door opened with some violence, and out came the surly 
postilion, bare-headed, and wiping his mouth vehemently with the back of 
his hand as he strode along. He was also’cursing freely. 

He brushed past the Englishman without the least deferential sign, seized 
the chaise by the pole and dragged it forward a few paces. 

**May the hangman have all such, say I! To ride all night and scarce to 
be given an hour to swallow a morsel 
cursed life !’’ 





The devil’s tail is on it—this is a 


He drove his fist into the rumble, dragged forth a cushion and shook it 
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venomously. ‘‘Confound her whims and her fancies! I wish her veal 
chops may choke her, that I do!’ He thumped the cushion so hard that he 
became enveloped in a cloud of dust, and cried forth again, between cough- 
ing and spitting : ‘‘ May the hangman have her !”’ 

‘* You seem put out, friend,’’ said the duke, smiling. 

The man cast a surly glower upon him and flung his cushion on the 
ground. He was not an ill-looking fellow, nor ill-built, either. 

‘** And so would you be,”’ said he, ‘‘ if you had to put up with a life like 
mine.”’ 

‘* But surely,’’ said his interlocutor, ‘‘’tis a fine, free, open-air existence, 
with change and variety, and little trouble.”’ 


‘‘Oh, yes,’’ said the man, scornfully. And now, folding his arms, he 
leaned against the wheels and surveyed from head to foot this a rer of a 
postboy’s life. Then, as if impressed, despite his ill-humor, by the young 
aristocrat’s appearance, he touched his forehead and proceeded 1 civilly, 
but still with much bitterness: ‘‘Oh, ay, ay! ’tis a very pleasant life, as 
your honor has it. Yes. Plenty of open air, and change and riety — 
variety of weather! In winter, frost to nip your nose and your toes; in 
autumn, the rain, and the wind to drive it well into you. And has your 
honor tried the pleasure of trotting ten miles with the breeches on your seat 
(saving your presence) squashing out the water at every bump \nd in 
summer there is the sun, white hot on your back until the marrow frizzles ; 
and there’s the dust choking you. Oh, as your honor says, it is ne life !”’ 

‘* But in the spring, my good fellow, in the spring, on a day like this, with 
a breeze just strong enough to cool you and the sun just hot enough to warm, 
and a little rain overnight, just enough to lay the dust—come, now, you will 
not make me believe that you have so much to complain of on a day like this.”’ 

‘In spring, on a day like this,”’ said the postilion, bitingly, ‘‘a fellow gets 
a fool of a woman to drive, and she says, out of all reason, that it is nothing 
to her what the custom is, and that she will drive all day after driving all 
night. In the spring, on a day like this, when a man has got his Katie in 
the town, and it may be a fortnight again before he has a chance of seeing 
her! Devil take all such, I say, and the devil take a postilion’s life !”’ 

The Duke of Rochester was much interested—less perhaps in the man’s 
grievance than in the cause of it. (So the fair traveler was making but a hasty 
halt!) And . 

‘‘Where are you bound in such a hurry ?’’ he inquired. 

‘* Over the border, to the capital. And that is twenty leagues yet. But 
she means to sleep the night at the frontier bridge, and that is out of all reason, 
too, for the inn there is not fit to hold a candle to this one, and 

‘And there is no Katie in that town?”’’ said the duke, shrewdly. 
‘Truly, now, you see how a man may be mistaken ; for a little while ago, 
as I looked out of the window, I vow and declare that I thought \ i luckier 
dog than myself. And I am not sure,’’ added the duke, reflectively, ‘‘ that 
I would not change places with you yet.”’ 

‘¢Eh, does milord think so?’’ said the man, and this time broke intoa 


grin. ‘‘I am sure I should not mind changing with him.’’ 
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The duke paused, flicked his top boots with his cane, and again his glance 
wandered speculatively over the windows. 

All of a sudden, through some open casement, the sound of a singing voice 
came wafted into the stillness below. There was a glorious upward reach, a 
sweetly prolonged note, a miraculous trill, and then silence. 

**Oh!”’ said the duke. 

‘«There she goes !’’ growled the post-boy. He detached himself from his 
resting posture, aimed a vicious kick at the old chaise and threw the cushion 
back into its place. 

‘She has finished her dinner, and she’ll be after me in a minute. Excuse 
me, sir, I must get on with my business.’’ 

But a new fire had kindled the Englishman’s eye. He touched the pos- 
tilion on the shoulder. 

‘* Many a true word was spoken in jest,’’ saidhe. ‘‘ This exchange, friend, 
that would please us both so much, what is there to hinder its being effected, 
say for a stage or two? What if the milord drove your horses, while you 
caressed your Katie?’’ ° 

‘*Thunder and fire-blasts! Are you mad, milord?”’ 

**T think I could put on your clothes,’’ pursued the duke, unmoved. 
‘*And I hope I can guide a horse along a highroad as well as you or any 
other man. I believe, too, that I could thump a cushion and kick a chaise, 
if that is part of the duty. Come, my man, it is a good offer. Three days’ 
holiday and your work done for you. Two hundred guldens and the price 
of your clothes and—Katie’s kisses !’’ 

The lover of Katie had become quite pale under his sunburn. He glanced 
over his shoulder cautiously. Presently a slow grin overspread his features. 
He jerked his thumb in the direction of the casement, whistled a stave in 
mockery — roulade, sostenuto and trill burlesqued. He then thrust his 
tongue knowingly into bis cheek. 

‘‘Tf that is the way with you,”’ said he, ‘‘ why, step into the stables with 
me. We will talk matters over. The nags, poor things, will tell no tales.’ 

( To be continued. ) 


WHEN LOVE IS YOUNG. 


By LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


‘N Summer, when the days are long, 
| The roses and the lilies talk— 
Beneath the trees young lovers walk, 
And glad birds coo their wooing song. 


‘ 

In Autumn, when the days are brief, 
toses and lilies turn to dust— 
Lovers grow old, as all men must, 

And birds shun trees that have no leaf. 


Then, youth, be glad, in love’s brief day ! 
Pluck life’s best blossom while you can— 
Time has his will of every man— 

From leafless hearts love turns away. 
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THE LITTLE RIFT. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER., 


T was on a golden day of October, when the air was like iced champagne, 
and the skies of sapphire blue, and the trees gorgeous in crimson, 
orange and pale yellow, that Mildred Parsons was married to John Me- 

Dermott. The wedding matched the weather, so graceful in her white gar- 
ments was the slender, stately bride, so manly the groom, so gay the com- 
pany. John’s classmates rallied in force; he had been their valedictorian, 


and their famous half-back in a very famous intercollegiate game—a combi- 
nation not so rare as is popularly imagined—and he was besides an all-round 


good fellow and a great favorite. Mildred was a girl whom everybody 
adored, beautiful, serene, sweet, and as active in charities and church work 
as she was adimired in society. When the two were made one by the brief 
and solemn service in the flower-trimmed chapel where Mildred, Sunday 
after Sunday, met her mission class, there seemed every reason to anticipate 
for them a happy and 
unshadowed life. 
Even the choice of the 
chapel, modest, sim- 
ple, and devoted to the 
unobtrusive benevo- 
lences of King’s 
Daughters and En- 
deavor meetings, in 
preference to the’great, 
magnificent church, 
with its long aisles and 
lofty roof, was an evi- 
dence of the bride’s 
thought for others on 
her own most sacred 
day. Her poorel 
friends felt at home 
in the chapel, and it 
had for her a thousand 
tender associations, 
running back over the 







seven years which had 
slipped by on soft wings since 
she had been graduated from Vassar. 

Seven bright, glad, independent 
years of maidenhood! How much they 
mean! And perhaps they were glad and ,, - ; 

. *. rHEY WERE OFF ON TH VEDDING 
bright because they were independent, for JOURNEY.” 
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the girlhood of to-day resents nothing in the world so much as hanging 
a dead weight on the hands of father or brother. Mildred had come and 
gone freely in her home, her room had always been inviolate, she had 
entered society at her mother’s side and had gone about duly and properly 
chaperoned. But she and another girl of similar aspirations and ambitions 
had possessed their souls in peace in a studio of their own, and for two years 
before her wedding Mildred had spent three-fourths of the year in a tiny but 
charming apartment, where her friend and herself, in a veritable doll’s house, 
had set up their own household gods, with an elderly spinster from New 
England to do the work and repel possibly undesirable intruders. Mildred 
had earned money in a very agreeable way, for it is pleasant to design book- 
covers, and make illustrations for the papers, and write jests for the maga- 
zines, and sketches of travel and stories of college life, and receive at frequent 
intervals crisp bits of properly stamped paper from publishers, redeemable in 
goodly sums at your bank. Few girls had been cheerier and more contented 
than Mildred, and when she met and loved and said ‘‘ Yes”’ to John McDer- 
mott, her cup of bliss was full to the beaded and sparkling brim. 

They drove to the station, escaping from a shower of rice and a rattling 
fling of old shoes, and there the best man shook them by the hand and the 
maids of honor said the last laughing congratulations, and they were off on 
their wedding journey. Heart to heart responsive, thought John, as he gazed 
with the pride of possession on the beautiful girl by his side, his to have and 
to hold. Could there be anything in the wide earth to compare with such 
utter, endless, almost divine joy as was his, as must be hers? 

‘* Don’t be afraid, little girl, Pll take care of you,’’ he whispered, as the 
cars whirled away, and he fancied he saw Mildred’s cheek a little pale, and a 
tear, round and silvery, tremble on her dark eye-lashes. 

‘‘Of what should I be afraid, Jack dear?’ she answered. ‘‘ I'm _ perfectly 
happy, that’s all.”’ : 

They had been husband and wife a year, when a visiter to their home 
might, had he been observant, have fancied a slight diminution in their 
mutual satisfaction. There was evident to one another a falling off of daily 
delight ; the sense of jars in the melody of life, a slight but incessant friction. 
Mildred’s face lost its serenity ; there was a slight hardness about her mouth ; 
her voice, hitherto noted for its sweetness, grew thin and rasping. John, 
like most men, obtuse in certain directions, saw the change in his wife, mar- 
velled at it, and was at a'loss to comprehend its cause. Being a self-respecting 
man and a gentleman, he, of course, took no third person into his confidence, 
but in his own den, going over a case which had baffled him in the office, he 
sometimes communed audibly With himself. 

‘*T would have sworn that Mildred’s temper was perfect,’’ he said, on one 
oceasion, ‘‘ yet, here she is becoming more and more uncertain and fretful 
every day. I wonder if women are all so? My dear mother never was. But 
she was a saint.’’ 


She had been from John’s early childhood a widow, with a large fortune 
absolutely at her own disposal. No woman, in a worldly point of view, could 
be more enviably situated than John McDermott’s mother. 
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John McDermott’s wife, on the other hand, though he did not suspect it, 
was tasting the bitterness of mendicancy. John’s profession was bringing 
him in a generous income ; their home was elegantly appointed, and Mildred 
proved a model housewife. There were, too, maids and a boy in buttons. 
John provided liberally and paid the bills himself. When Mildred asked him 
for money he gave it to her, always with an agreeable sense of generosity in 
the matter, often privately marveling that she required it ; what need had 
Mildred to bother herself about shopping? and when she did shop, how much 
more convenient to have an account, which her husband would look over 
and settle when it was presented. That Mildred could want money for any 
personal individual need of her own never entered his big, masculine head. 

When one day his wife, who to tell the truth had walked miles that week 
because she had not car-fare, and had declined nomination to a very exclusive 
club, lest she should not be able to pay the initiation fee and the modest 
annual dues, suggested that she would like a regular allowance, a private 
purse of her own, John stared in amazement. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, Mildred, confine yourself to common sense. What 
do you want of an individual purse? Are we to have separate interests? My 
pocket-book is always at your service, and all I have is as much yours as 
mine. I hate this having divided interests in a family. Ask me anything 
else, little girl, to the half or the whole of my kingdom, but not this; 
I’ll never consent to such a piece of folly.” 

And John set his stubborn, Scotch-Irish mouth in a way that Mildred 


had learned meant obstinacy. She turned away, holding herself proudly. 
There was a flush on her cheek, her eyes were very bright. John looked at 


her with admiration. It was becoming to Mildred to be a little angry, and 
thus far John had never found the anger very difficult to control; he felt, 
indeed, the sort of pleasure in handling Mildred in this mood which a man 
feels in subduing a thoroughbred which chafes against the reit 

‘* Don’t be cross, darling,’’ he said, tenderly putting his arm around her. 
His mouth melted into gentleness, he drew her to him and kissed her, a 
lover-like kiss, which once would have stirred Mildred to her heart’s core. 
To-day she received it coldly and made no response. It was a kiss endured, 
of all things most provoking to a husband when he is moved to demonstra- 
tion. 

‘“ You might be kinder, my dear,’’ he said, coldly, with a change 6f man- 
ner. ‘‘Do you wish any money this morning ?”’ 

‘‘No, John,” replied Mildred ; ‘‘I was not urging an immediate want. I 
was asking a change of policy. I still feel that our domestic partnership is 
wrong—it should not be all give and take. I should be fully in your con- 
fidence about your financial affairs, and you should give me for my unques- 
tioned use a regular monthly sum. I wish I had thought of this before | 
was married.’’ 

‘* You mean that it would have made any difference ?’’ he asked, a cloud 
settling blackly on his brow. 

‘* A very decided difference, John. I would never deliberately have chosen 
the position of a life-long licensed beggar.’’ 
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John looked at her in silence. She returned the look. Their eyes, which 
had hitherto been always friendly, met and clashed like drawn swords. 

Another moment, and the front door was shut with emphasis. John 
strode down the street, fuming and uncomfortable. He was in a bristling 
temper all day, and when night came he dreaded to go home. There is 
nothing in the world which leaves an after sense of pain and humiliation 
like a row with a dear one, and when it is with a man’s wife, and the man is 
as stubborn as granite, and knows he is in the wrong, and yet will not give 
up, ner concede an inch, and the wife must yield, or there will be no peace, 
the case is a desperate one. 

Mildred might have gained her point substantially by indirection, by 
wheedling or coaxing, or management, but that she scorned. When John 
with that sudden impulse of adoring love had kissed her so fondly, had she 
but wound her arms around his neck, and laid her cheek against his, and 
perhaps dropped a tear, he would have been ready to give her anything. 
She might have been satisfied—some women are—with thus gaining a sufli- 
cient sum for her purposes of the hour. John had truly said that his pocket- 
look was open to her—with reservations, as he had not said. But Mildred’s 
whole soul scorned contrivance and management. To coax was to put her- 
self in a false position. As John’s wife she was his equal, and she would 
not stoop to sue for a right. 

He need not have dreaded to meet Mildred, nor have turned the key in 
his door with a shame-faced recollection of the way he had slammed it in 
the morning. Mildred was above pettiness, and she had herself in hand. 
The dinner was faultless. She was arrayed in one of the gowns he preferred. 
She chatted pleasantly, ignoring their dispute of the morning, and John 
could find no single thing to criticize. Only, somehow, his wife was a shade 
less his than she had been. She seemed remote. He was aware of 


‘ 
‘* The little rift within the lute 
That by-and-by will make the music mute.” 


Still, as days passed and Mildred did not revert to the subject, John con- 
sidered it done with. Once or twice he inquired if Mildred needed any 
funds, but her quiet ‘‘ No, thank vou !’ was so final that he was compelled 
to accept it. He began to wonder, and the wonder made him momentarily 
embarrassed—whether his wife had gone to her father with a request for 
money. That would be unbearable, yet surely Mildred would have too much 
pride—too much regard for her husband’s pride—to take such a step. He 
compromised the matter by doing what he had never done before—viz., 
leaving a roll of bills in her wpper bureau drawer that she might take it 
without the formality of a request. 

Three days later he furtively peeped in to see if the bills were gone. They 
were still untouched. Their green edges confronted him with a sinister look, 
among Mildred’s gloves and laces, like a serpent in paradise. 

‘* After all,’’ he said, ‘‘ it would be easier to let the little girl have her own 
way. I begin to feel like a cad. I suppose Mildred considers me one. But 
I hate to give in.”’ 
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’ 


“*YOU MIGHT BE KINDER, MY DEAR, HE SAID, COLDLY. 


‘* By-the-way, old man,”’ said his partner, as he entered his office that 
morning, ‘‘ your wife’s pencil hasn’t lost anything by its rest. ‘That picture 
of hers in the Clarion is fine. Annie tells me Mildred is working hard, and 
that she thinks of taking a studio again. I was sure she was mistaken, for ] 


had heard you say nothing about it ; but it’s a good idea, for marriage should 
not extinguish a woman of genius.”’ 
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It was as well that Radcliffe had a way of pros- 
ing on when he began. John gathered his wits 
together before he answered, lightly : 










‘*Oh, Mildred does as she pleases. 
Far be it from me to extinguish her. 
She has plenty of time, and I think 
it would be a pity for her to let her 
talents rust.”’ 

Considering that Radcliffe had 
given him his first intimation of 
Mildred’s new departure, John 
showed an unexpected tactful- 
ness in his reply. 

Mildred said nothing about 
her studio. John resented her 
silence, but as there was not the 
faintest occasion for complaint 
on his part, the home adminis- 
tration being absolutely fault- 
less, he did not like to speak. 
ut one bright wintry morn- 
ing at breakfast he suggest- 
ed a sleigh-ride for the af- 
ternoon. Mildred had for- 
merly enjoyed such outings 
with him, and he wanted 
to see her wear for the first 
time a splendid set of sa- 
bles which he had presented 
her on her birthday. 

‘“*The snow is hard and fine, and 
we'll have a lovely time,’’ he said. 

Mildred looked troubled. 


“HE COMPROMISED THE MATTER BY LEAVING 


‘“‘T wish I might go, John, but I A ROLL OF BILLS IN HER UPPER 
. ° ainsi ousen 99 
have an engagement. The fact is, I BUREAU DRAWER. 


have some work on hand, which is promised, and the days are so short now. 
I need every moment of the flying light.”’ 

‘‘What sort of work?’ he asked, shortly. 

‘‘T am painting a set of menu cards for Daisy Van Doren’s luncheon 
party, and they must be finished to-day, Jehn.”’ 

‘‘ Are you painting menu cards for money, Mildred—painting for Aleck 
Van Doren’s wife that she may pay you ?”’ 


‘Certainly, Jack dear. Daisy has her own allowance, and will pay liber- 
ally. In fact, I have not spoken of it before. There seemed no good oppor- 
tunity. I have gone into my work just as I did before my marriage.”’ 

‘‘ But, Mildred, you should have consulted me. I could not have dreamed 
you would take such a step. What must people think ?” 
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‘‘That is a matter of indifference to me, John. I do care what my hus- 
band thinks, but as I jad this to do, and you would inevitably have opposed 
me in my plan, I acted for myself. I was obliged to have money of my 
own, or die, and I did not imagine you wished my death.”’ 

‘*T will give you any allowance vou ask for, Mildred, but this insane pro- 
ject of yours must be abandoned. It will hurt me professionally, Mildred.’’ 

‘*T do not see that,’’ she answered, a mutinous glow in her brown eyes. 
His were blue, steady and firm. Again, as once before, the two pairs of eyes 
clashed, but this time with a friendlier meeting of weapons. 

‘* Asa favor to me, Mildred, refuse to take orders from friends and neigh- 


bors. If you wish to work for the public, I won’t stand in your way. I 
lower my ‘flag. I beg your pardon. I have been very foolish and very despotie, 
and have treated the sweetest wife man ever had in the most despicable and 
boorish way. sut [I love her, and I ask her to forgive me, on bended 
knees, if needful. Please let me be a good husband to you, Mildred.”’ 
There was no resisting this. Peace was re-established. Johnand Mildred 
settled the terms of their future finances amicably, and they took their 


sleigh-ride the next day. 

But the little rift left a slowly disappearing scar, which was never quite 
gone, until there came another golden October, when in Mildred’s arms there 
lay God's best gift to the most blessed among women, her first-born son. 


FIELD AND FOREST CALL. 


By Maptison CAWEIN 
I. 


rT HERE is a field, that leans upon two hills, 
Foamed o’er with flowers, and twinkling with el 
That, in its girdle of wild acres, bears 
The anodyne of rest that cures all cares ; 
Wherein soft wind and sun and sound are blent, 
And fragrance—as in some old instrument 
Sweet chords—caim things, that nature’s magic spell 
Distils from heaven’s azure crucible, 
And pours on earth to make the sick mind well. 
There lies the path, they say . 
Come away! Come away! 
IT. 
There is a forest, lying ’twixt two streams, 
Sung through of birds and haunted of dim dreams ; 
That in its league-long hand of trunk and leaf 
Lifts a green wand that charms away all grief; 
Wrought of quaint silence and the stealth of things 
Vague, whispering touches, gleams and twitterings, 
Dews and cool shadows—that the mystic soul 
Of nature permeates with suave control 
And waves o’er earth to make the sad heart whole. 
There lies the road, they say 
Come away! Come away! 











EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL MATCH BETWEEN HARVALD AND YALE, 
AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


FOOTBALL IN AMERICA. 
A SKETCH OF OUR MOST POPULAR AUTUMN SPORT. 


By WALTER Camp. 


UR present most popular American autumn game, intercollegiate foot- 
( ball, comes directly from the English Rugby Union. While the sport 
of football itself is as old as the traditional hills, the Rugby Football 
Union was not organized until 1871. The English association—composed of 
the adherents of the dribbling game, as it was called in contradistinction to 
the running or Rugby game—was organized some eight years before the 
Rugby Union, and it was at that time, 1863, that the two games began to 
drift so widely apart. 

The football played in, England as early as the twelfth century, a rough 
and lawless kind of pastime, spread out in various branches, but it was in the 
public schools, such as Rugby, Charterhouse, Westminster, Eton and Har- 
row that the game took on separate forms adapted each to the playground 
of the school which fostered it. It was from 1850 to 1860 that the general 
athletic revival in England brought football up to be the sport par excellence of 
the winter months. The dribbling game became more popular than that 
supported by the Rugby players, hence its early adoption by an association 
with a distinct membership and code of laws. But the Rugby players followed 
closely and, after a fruitless attempt by the London Rugby clubs to harmo- 
nize the two methods of play, the games became more and more widely sepa- 
rated, and in 1871, at the instigation of the Richmond and Blackheath clubs, 
the Rugby Union was formed and a code of laws was drafted by Messrs. A. G. 
Guillemard, of West Kent, E. H. Ash, of Richmond, and F. G. Currey, of 
the Marlborough Nomads. At the end of the season the membership of the 

tugby Union consisted of thirty-three clubs. Twenty-five years later the 
membership was two hundred and ninety clubs. 

In America the first football was a peculiar Thanksgiving Day custom of 
kicking an inflated pig’s bladder about the ‘‘ yard’’ of New England farm- 
houses, to the great merriment of the younger members of the household and 





—— 


— 
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the occasional discomfiture of the elders. In the early seventies the colleges 
began to indulge in something partaking of the nature of the English Associ- 
ation game, though in a most crude form. A letter in the writer's possession 
Kindly sent to him by Mr. Samuel J. Elder, of Boston, one of Yale’s athletic 
pioneers both in baseball and football, gives something of an idea of the early 
advent of the sport among the colleges. The Schaff mentioned is Mr. D. S. 
Schaff, formerly of Rugby School, later of the class of ’73 at Yale, who in- 
stituted class matches at Yale as early as 1871, and the result of whose work 
brought about in October, 1873, a convention of colleges at New York, where 
Columbia, Princeton, Rutgers and Yale were represented, and a set of rules 
adopted. 





Boston, Jul oth, ISOS 
Water Camp, Ese., New Haven, Conn. 

My Dear Walter—Inclosed please find copy of a letter just received from Miller, who 
was one of the first of our football players at New Haven, and is the matter it which 
I spoke to you two weeks ago. Very likely you have all the data he calls attention to, 
but there has been a good deal of feeling in ’73 that the class did not get credit for hav- 
ing begun the playing and aroused the enthusiasm which afterward took form in your 
hands and in that of your lieutenants, in the present game at Yale. 

I think Miller is in error in thinking that the comment about him and n n the New 
York Times was after the Columbia game. My recollection is that I was injured and 
did not play in that game, though I recall having been vastly pleased by the compli- 
ment itseli—after a severe game. When one thinks of the reams writter players 
at the present time, it is amusing to think that the papers contented themselves with 
so little then Sincerely yours, Signed) Samt J. Epes 

Wixutston, Vr., Jul ith, ISOS 
Mr. S. J. Euper, Boston, Mass. : 

Dear Sa I have had little opportunity till now to comply with r wish and 
write the little that I know about the rise of football at Yale. You and MeCook ean do 
better, but here is my contribution. 

| 
| 
} 








FOOTBALL ON THE PACIFIC COAST.—— INTERCOLLEGIATE MATCH BETWEEN STANFORD 
AND UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, AT SAN FRANCISCO, 
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Davie Schaff stirred us up with his football, and we got to playing among ourselves of 
73, quite a number of us. It seems to me that the first match (I did not play in it) was 
with the Scientific School. Iam not sure whether it was only the ’73 fellows, but I am 
inclined to think that Clarence Deming and some other ’72 men were in it. After a lit- 
tle a desire arose to get the whole college interested in the game. You (Elder) were on 
a college paper, and I asked you to say something about it in the paper. You replied 
by saying that if I would write it you would print it. The few lines which I wrote and 
you put in the paper was, I think, the first start. Peters then took it up and posted 
notices for a college mass meeting to create a football organization. That meeting con- 
vened and the organization was effected. I cannot give names or dates, but I am sure 
that that was the first football organization of Yale College, at least within the memory 
of the present generation, and it is certainly the beginning of all that have come since. 
I remember your playing in one match before I was given a place on the team. I pre- 
sume that the first regular match with another college was the game with Columbia, 
which you and I were both in and helped to win. : 

I especially remember the comment of a New York paper—either the Times or Tribune 
After a general description of the game it mentioned you and me—“ Elder for his brill- 
iant running and Miller for his steady play near the goal.’’ In the history of football at 
Yale the class of ’75 ought to be given the credit of starting the game, not only in Yale, 
but also to some extent in other colleges, as we kept at it till we got another college to 


play with us, and beat them. Yours most truly, (Signed) Etutorr 8. Min.er. 


But there came to be a schism in American college football ranks just as 
there was among the followers of the game in Great Britain. While Colum- 
bia, Yale, Princeton, Rutgers and some others stuck to their code, which 
gave them a game not at all like ours of the present day, and really swi generis, 
Harvard went up into Canada for opponents, and there played under the 


WAKEMAN, BAKER. TRUMBULL. 








camr CLARK THOMPSON BROWN DOWNER 


PETERS WURTS HARDING BROWN SMITH 


UNIFORM OF THE FIRST RUGBY TEAM AT YALE. 
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UNIFORM, SHOWING EARLY CANVAS JACKET AND FLANNEL KNICKERBOCE ERS, 


laws of English Rugby Union. Once again we see the analogy to the British 
football history, for an attempt was made to harmonize the two games, Rugby 
Union and the then existing American college game. It was Harvard and 
Yale that made the attempt, and, having compromised upon the rules in the 
fall of 1875, a match was played under this new and, it must be confessed, 
incomprehensible code. Harvard won the match, but players, spectators, of- 
ficials and committee were all equally disgusted, for disputes were incessant, 
nobody seemed to understand the rules, and almost every play by either 
party that seemed to the spectators to be brilliant proved a violation of some 
of these remarkable compromise rules. All of which transpired, however, to 
the good of the sport, for the next year Harvard and Yale agreed to play 
under the Rugby Union rules without modification, and from that day dates 
the real advance of American intercollegiate football into its present position 
as the most dearly loved of autumn pastimes. 

The American collegian, governed by no traditions, was far from interpret- 
ing the rules in the same way as did his English contemporary. In a season 
or two this gave rise to the necessity of something in the nature of a more 
strict and official ruling, and the setting down of more interpretations in black 
and white at annual conventions. After a number of meetings of these con- 
ventions, where the representatives were undergraduates, the Intercollegiate 
Association, which had been formed for several years, established a new 
machinery for modifying or altering any rules. This provided fora graduate 
advisory committee, and removed in a great measure certain objectionable 
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UNIFORM, SHOWING FIRST CANVAS JACKET. 
(WATSON OF YALE). 


features of the earlier rule mak- 
ing. Too greatly influenced by 
immediate results, the judgment 
of undergraduate captains and 
managers had come to be mis- 
trusted. This new method pre- 
vailed as long as the Intercol- 
legiate Association lasted, but 
with the dissolution of that or- 
ganization there was for a season 
a kind of chaos in rule making. 
Yale and Princeton adopted one 
set of rules, while Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania and Cornell adopted an- 
other. Then the University Ath- 
letic Club of New York intervened, 
and selecting a committee of old 
players, asked them to formulate 
a code of rules. This code when 
presented to the University “Ath- 
letic Club was approved and of- 
ered to football players through- 
out the country. It was unan- 
imously adopted by clubs as 
bodies, and in fact by all the 
players of the intercollegiate 
game, and similar efforts of the 
club upon subsequent occasions 
have met with a like courteous 
reception. 

This year, previous to any ac- 
tion upon the part of the club, 
other organizations proposed sets 
of rules, and although the club 
and the committee appointed by 
them have endeavored to bring 
about unity of action, such at- 
tempts have failed, and it is more 


than probable that there will be several sets of rules promulgated this 
season. The teams represénting Yale, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Harvard 
and Cornell, with the other prominent Eastern colleges, will be governed 
as heretofore by the rules made under the auspices of the University 
Athletic Club, and as these teams are likely to represent the best playing 


element, these rules will probably prove of the greatest interest. 

It is difficult, in fact impossible, to predict with certainty the result any 
changes in rules may have upon the play, and as the public and the players 
are accustomed to the character of the play exhibited under the rules of the 





last two years, the committee appointed by the club have endeavored as far 
as possible to create no radical changes in that style of play. Their efforts 
have been chiefly directed toward a thorough explanation of each rule, and 
such an expansion of that rule as to make any quibbling or double meaning 
impossible. Their actual changes of rules have been almost none at all, save in 
the scoring, where they have lessened the value of the act of goal-kicking after 
a touchdown. There has been a growing impression that two points, or half 
the value of a touchdown, was too great a reward for the mere act of sending 


the ball over the goal bar, and 
the advocates of team play were 
especially strong against such a 
premium as existed on what 
seemed to be but an act of indi- 
vidual skill. Other changes have 
not been in any sense radical. 
To one watching a match 
game of fe yotball, under the pres- 
ent American Intercollegiate 
rules, it is very evident in what 
the great attraction of the game 
lies. It is in the thorough aban- 
don of the players and the sim- 
plicity of the motif. No matter 
how complicated the methods, 
no matter how highly developed 
the team work, or the tactics, 
the real object is so apparent and 
so readily understood that no 
spectator remains in doubt about 
it. For all strategic moves and 
all the tactics in the best eleven 
do not for a moment mask the 
fact that each team is trying to 
carry the ball toward the oppo- 
nent’s goal, and that in the at- 
tempt to achieve that end not a 
man regards his life or his limbs 
as worth a thought. And when 
one goes beneath the surface and 
studies all the intricate prob- 
lems of interference, blocking, 
breaking through, and a dozen 
other things, each of which be- 
comes to the coach almost a 
science in itself, the interest, at 
first stimulated by the very 
simplicity of the purpose of the 
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UNIFORM OF THE DAY OF CANVAS JACKET AND 
FLANNEL TROUSERS—( FREDERIC REMINGTON ). 
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game, grows more and more rapidly upon closer acquaintance, until the fas- 
cination becomes almost a mania. 

There is one feature connected with the sport which has made progress 
with the development of the game and which has marked some of its most 
important phases. That feature is the uniform of the football player. The 
nglish Rugby Union player is in this respect as unlike the American 
collegian as black is unlike white. The Englishman’s trousers have no 
padding and his knees are actually bare. A tight jersey is his only upper 
garment. The American player has so much padding in his trousers, partic- 
ularly at the hip and the knee, as to 
make him look deformed. His can- 
yas jacket or jersey is also padded and 
very likely has leather patches on 
shoulder and elbow. 

It is interesting to see how the 
American came by all this protecting 
clothing, to say nothing of his armor- 
like nose guard and head guard. The 
first uniforms of players in this country 
consisted of long trousers tied at the 
ankles, jerseys, and a sort of toboggan 
toque. In the case of the Yale play- 
ers, the toque was for some mysterious 
reason of a most bilious yellow, al- 
though the jersey was dark blue. The 
first change of importance was from 
the long trousers to knickerbockers. 
These new garments, however, were 
most remarkable in character. They 
were of woven goods, like the jerseys, 
and fitted tight to the skin, so that the 
player looked for all the world like the 
modern bather at a summer resort, 
save that the sleeves of the jersey 
were long, and he wore long stockings 
and baseball shoes with leather cross- 
pieces. Who designed this costume 
no one knows, but the players who 
wore it, proud at first of their new 
finery, though a little embarrassed by 
the immodesty of the thing, soon 
learned from actual experience that the 
uniform lacked one of the first ele- 
ments of true art, in that it was not 
serviceable. The jerseys and _ stock- 
ings were in accord with their needs, 


UNIFORM, SHOWING FIRST PADDING, . . 
(GILL, OF YALE) but the trousers were simply the in- 
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vention of some one with an espe- 
cial spite against the football player. 
They were pure white with a stripe 
of blue woven in, and when the 
green of a grass stain was added, 
and it came with the very first 
scrimmage, the purity had departed 
forever. But this was not by any 
means the worst feature. The play- 
ers were perhaps not quite so re- 
gardless of their personal appear- 
ance as is the representative of the 
sport to-day, yet they were not 
greatly upset by the grass stains and 
dirt which sank into the snowy 
white of these garments. Where, 
however, their feelings were really 
touched was when they discovered 
that a good slide on the dirt or a 
fall upon the knees not only was 
liable to break the continuity of the 
trousers, but whether it tore them 
or not was sure to take off all the 
skin of the knee or thigh of the 
player in a far severer manner than 
if he had no protection whatever, 
for the wool caught the skin and 
tore it off every ‘time. When the 
players undressed after the first few 
days of these new uniforms many 
and loud were the imprecations 
against their designer. But the team 
wore them and they became grad- 
ually, owing to stretching and patch- 
ing, somewhat more bearable. The 
next step in the progress of the uni- 
form was the discarding of these 
tight-fitting, woven trousers for 
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UNIFORM OF THE EARLY ’ EIGHTIES— PEACE, 
OF PRINCETON, 


slightly looser knickerbockers of flannel. Just about this time there came a 
rumor that a certain team had designed a substitute for the time-honored 
jersey and were going to appear in something of an entirely different nature 
and which no would-be tackler could hold, for tackling in those days was not 
allowed below the hips, and for that reason the uniform in which the arms 
and upper body were inclosed was of more vital importance. An expect- 
ant football public was not long kept in waiting, for upon an early day in 
the fall the Trinity team of Hartford came to New Haven. 

The match was played at the old Hamilton Park, and there was an air of 
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considerable mystery about the Trinity team when they went into their dress- 
ing room. One of the Yale players attempting to go in to see a friend of 
his on the Trinity team was stopped at the entrance and denied admission. 
This was hardly in accordance with the rather happy-go-lucky system of 
management then in vogue, and the Yale player returned to his team with 
the statement that something peculiar was going on in the dressing-room 
of the Trinity eleven. The explanation was apparent, however, when the 
Trinity team came out on the field, for each man was arrayed in a canvas 
jacket, and each canvas jacket had been well rubbed with lard previous to 
the exit from the dressing-room. Whether it was a matter of imagination or 
not, it is certain that the attempts to tackle the Trinity players during the 
first five or ten minutes of the game were really ludicrous. They slipped 
from the hands and arms of the Yale men as a greased pig at a Fourth of July 
carnival escapes from the clutches of his would-be captors. After enduring 
this for a short time the Yale men in desperation seized great handfuls of 
the sandy soil of which Hamilton Park was composed, and the effect of hold- 
ing this in the hands until reaching out for the man left enough to make the 
tackle much more easy by neutralizing the slippery effect of the lard. Before 
the game was finally over the jacket, or, rather, the lard, had lost its terrors 
for the Yale men. The canvas jacket, however, had not, for it was a mani- 
fest fact, appreciated by all who played in that game, that it was far easier to 
tackle and hold a man arrayed in an ordinary jersey than one in the stiffer 
canvas ; still more the effect on the tackler’s hands in a cold day was such 
that it was not only difficult but painful to seize upon one of these canvas 
jackets. The inauguration of this costume by Trinity was speedily followed 
by its introduction on almost all the principal teams, although the greasing of 
the jacket was not continued, The quarterback objected to the canvas jacket, 
as it did not admit of such great freedom of motion as did the jersey, and 
he, together with othet players, have from time to time gone without a can- 
vas jacket and substituted the jersey. But the canvas jacket still remains 
as the cheapest serviceable garment for players in the rush line. Jerseys 
are now made fitting rather tightly and with leather padded elbows and 
shoulders, so that a good many wear these in preference to the more uncom- 
fortable jacket. Attempts were made to make the canvas jacket even more 
serviceable by the introduction of elastic goring down the sides and in the 
sleeves, but players generally found that the pressure produced by this elastic 
in the jacket made it uncomfortable so long as it was tight enough to be of 
any service, 

The next step forward in the matter of uniforms was the graduation from 
the flannel knickerbocker: which offered little protection and was easily torn, 
to those made of corduroy. But even corduroy lasted but a season, as it was 


found that there was a decided tendency to split at the knee, and managers 
went about searching for some more substantial cloth from which to make 
the trousers. At last they hit upon fustian, and of this a great many of the 
knickerbockers are made up to the present day. 

It was soon after the introduction of this stouter material that padding 
was brought in. ‘he origin of padding was the injuries received by football 
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players at that vulnerable part, the knee. Here it was that the original 
woven trousers were found unserviceable ; here it was that the flannel and 


later the corduroy tore most frequently, and here it was that the player suf- 
fered a great many of his abrasions and bruises. Some clever man using 
Pond’s extract or some like liniment on his sore knees, was not satified with 


keeping them wet when off the field, but fastened sponges saturated with the 
liniment to the inside of his trousers, thus carrying on the cure while per- 


haps suffering added injuries. The padding thus introduced in the shape of 
sponges suggested the idea of quilting in other protecting material, and before 
long the knees of the trousers were made large enough to contain any amount 
of this padding. Then followed the quilting in of protecting materail at the 
hips, and soon a player’s knickerbockers were practically suits of cloth 
armor. ‘Then an advance was made in the protection of the upper body by 
fastening padding along the elbows of the jersey or jacket. It was some time 
before this padding was brought up to the shoulders, but this followed as a 
natural sequence. Meanwhile the player had not been unmindful of his 
head and shins. The ordinary shin-guard is, of course, as old as the game 
itself, and is worn by English association players, as well as most men in the 
forward lines of our games to-day. But it has been improved juality 
considerably, and being now made of paper pulp is very light and servicea- 
ble, and is sometimes worn inside the stocking instead of on the itside. 
This avoids the difficulty of having the fastenings break and losing it off in 
the midst of a game. Protection for the head has followed a similar line of 


progress. At first a bit of rubber, which baseball catchers of the earlier days 
were wont to hold in the mouth as a protection to their teeth, was handed 


down by the baseball player to his football follower, and several men in the 
forward line held these articles between their teeth during the play. This 
was followed by the nose-guard, which has now become so well made as to 
furnish a protection for the teeth and nose at the same time. 

The Englishmen, many years ago, devised a cap for the protecti of the 
ears Of men playing the running game. It was a soft leather cap, with ear- 


pieces, and tied with tape under the chin. From this came the idea of the 
American player's headgear. This headgear at first took into consideration 
only the cars, but was later extended to the top of the head, and n L very 
complete pada d cap with ear-laps is provided that renders a player quite ob- 
livious to the ordinary knocks on the head. 

This gives something of the history of the progress of the game among 
American collegians. But it must not be understood from all this arming, as 
it were, that the game has grown more dangerous. In fact, the opposite is 
not unlikely the case. But it has grown more important, owing to the greater 
skill of the individual players, that they be protected during the weeks of 


practice. An untrained, unskilled man might have gone in in the early days 
of the game and replaced an injured player with some measure of credit; but 
no such thing would be possible to-day, and hence the greater desirability of 


reducing the chances of accident. 
The principal games of this season will be the Harvard-Yale, Princeton- 
Yale, Pennsylvania-Harvard, Cornell-Princeton and Cornell-Pennsy!vania. 
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-EMUEL PRUITT was a bachelor of forty-five; a man of 
the middle class with intelligent aspirations, who had been 
in trade and had made money enough to permit him to 
retire from business, and to spend the rest of his life in the 
pursuit of happiness according to his own ideas. 

These ideas were simple enough; he wished to buy a 
small property in the country, and settle down as a rural man of leisure. He 
had always lived in the city, but he yearned for woods and fields, and, when 
these should be covered with snow and unsuitable for purposes of pedestrian- 
ism and observation, for a home and a comfortable fireside which should be 
all his own. 

With this object in view Mr. Pruitt was now upon an expedition in search 
of a country home. He had already examined several modest estates which 
had been offered to him, but none of these had suited his faney ; and upon 
the day on which this story opens he was seated in the office of Mr. Falconer, 
a real estate agent in the village of Symington. 

‘**T do not believe,”’ said Mr. Falconer, in continuation of some previous 
remarks, ‘‘ that you will find any place that will suit you so well as this farm 
of Mrs. Fenwick’s which I have just described. It seems to me that it con- 
tains everything you want.”’ 

‘*That has been said to me before,’’ remarked Mr. Pruitt, ‘‘ by everyone 
who has had a place to offer; but Iam willing to go and look at it.’’ 

‘It is cheap, too,’’ said the agent. ‘‘ Mrs. Fenwick wants five thousand 
for it, but you can get it for less—I assure you of that.’’ 

‘Ts it worth five thousand ?”’ asked Mr. Pruitt. 

** Indeed it is,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ It is worth much more than that ; but 
she is obliged to sell, and will, of course, be reasonable. Now, sir, if you 
like I will drive you over there this afternoon.”’ 

‘No, sir,’’? said Mr. Pruitt; ‘‘ IT thank you very much, but [ wish to be 
by myself when I first visit the property. If I don’t like it I don’t want to 
be made to like it. That sort of thing happens sometimes, you know.”’ 

Mr. Falconer laughed, and that afternoon Mr. Pruitt walked out by him- 
self to the Fenwick farm., A mile and a half was nothing to him on a fine 
summer day. He found Mrs. Fenwick, the owner, at home, and she was 
very glad indeed that Mr. Falconer had sent her a possible purchaser for her 
property. She explained her circumstances in the very beginning, so that 
Mr. Pruitt might know why she wished to sell. Her husband had died two 
years before, and since that time she had lived here with her sister ; but that 
sister had now married and gone away, and as Mrs. Fenwick could not stay 
alone, she wished to sell the place and go to live with another sister. 
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This statement was all very straightforward, and enough to make Mr. 
Pruitt understand why anyone should wish to leave such a pretty place. 
The farm was small but well planned, and the house was neat, in good repair, 
and big enough for the purposes of an ordinary family. 

Mrs. Fenwick showed Mr. Pruitt everything about the house. He wanted 
to see everything ; he even went down into the milk room, and as he gazed 
critically about him he did not think it necessary to state that this was the 
first milk room he had ever seen. He asked very many questions ; he went 
twice into the garden and three times into the orchard, because he wished to 
assure himself in regard to the variety of fruit trees. He stayed nearly all 
the afternoon, and when he went away he promised to return on the morrow. 

The next morning at ten o’clock Mr. Pruitt walked slowly toward the Fen- 
wick farm. He looked about him this way and that, and noticed in the 
yard three pleasant, shady places suitable for the hanging of hammocks. 
Then, after examining the 
roof and floor of the piazza, 
he knocked at the door. 

When he was seated 
with Mrs. Fenwick in the 
prettily furnished parlor 
she asked him if there 
were anything else he 
would like to see. The 
man was now out at the 
barn, and could tell him 
more about that part of 
the estate than she had 
been able to do 


‘© No. madam,’ said 
Mr. Pruitt, ‘‘ 1 don’t want 
to see anything more at 


present. I have examined 
your place pretty thor- 
oughly. But there are 
some points I want settled 
before I go any further. I 
have been thinking a good 
deal about them since I 
saw you. There are three 





things that I must have in a coun- 
try home. The first is pure, soft 
water. I am sorry—as you told 
me yourself—to find that the water 
in your well is of the limestone va- 


” 


riety. d 
Mrs. Fenwick’s heart fell a little, “A MILE OR TWO ON A SUMMER DAY 
but she did not lose courage. ‘‘ The WAS NOTHING.” 
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water is hard,’’ she said, ‘‘ but not very hard. When it is first drawn it is 
so cold and clear that you would not be likely to taste any lime in it if 
nothing had been said on the subject.”’ 

‘‘That is very true, madam,’’ said he. ‘I tasted your water and it 
seemed good enough for anybody ; but as you say there is lime in it, it must 
have lime in it, and I understand that that sort of water is not wholesome ; 
it makes little lumps and stones inside of you, and I should not like that.”’ 

‘‘T have been drinking limestone water all my life,’’ said Mr. Fenwick, 
‘Cand I have always been very healthy.”’ 

‘*T can easily see that, madam,”’ said Mr. Pruitt, ‘‘ but notwithstanding, 
lime is lime, and has a tendency to lumps.”’ 

‘* But then there is the spring,’’ said Mrs. Fenwick, a little eagerly. ‘‘ It 
is a good way from the house, but it is soft water, and a wind-mill and pipes 
would not cost very much.”’ 

‘That is true,’’ replied Mr. Pruitt, contemplatively. ‘‘ That is a point to 
be considered. But there is another thing I must have in a country home, 
and that is some woodland. Now, on this farm there is nothing that resem- 
bles a forest or woods.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mrs. Fenwick, an additional tinge of disappointment in her 
face. ‘‘ We have no woodland, but there are trees enough scattered here and 
there to furnish ail the firewood needed.”’ 

‘‘Tt is not firewood that I am after,’’ said Mr. Pruitt. ‘‘ I am fond of 
woodland rambles and I want a forest of my own. It may be a small one, 
but it must be a real wood. If there are no paths through it I could make 
them ; I would like that better than finding them already made. I am fond 
of forestry, or at least I know I should be if I had the chance.”’ 

Mrs. Fenwick’s face bright- 
ened a little. ‘‘Some years 
ago,’’ she said, ‘‘ Mr. Perkins, 
who owns the next farm, of- 
fered my husband a piece of 
woodland which adjoins this 
farm. There are about twenty 
acres in it and he said he would 
sell it for two hundred dollars. 
But Mr. Fenwick did not care 
to purchase it.”’ 

‘* What kind of trees has it ?”’ 
asked Mr. Pruitt, quickly ; 
‘* oaks ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’ she answered, ‘‘I 
have walked through it, and 
there are oaks, and some chest- 





nuts and a good many pines, 
and on the outside edge, this 
“HE FOUND MRS. FENwick WY, there is a catalpa tree and 
: AT HOME.” two sycamores.”’ 
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That’s 
nice,”’ 

said Mr. Pru- 
itt; ‘and two 


hundred is 

what he wants for that ?’’ 

‘That is what he charg- 
ed at the time,’’ said Mrs. 
Fenwick, ‘‘and I don’t 
suppose he would ask more now, if he hasn’t sold it yet.”’ 

‘* Very well, then,’’ said Mr. Pruitt, ‘‘that may answer my purpose. But 
there is another thing, Mrs. Fenwick ; another thing which is very import- 
ant. Ina country home I must have a study.”’ 


sé 


HE WENT TWICE INTO THE GARDEN.’ 


The lady looked at him in surprise. ‘‘I did not suppose, sir,’’ she said, 
‘that you were a lawyer or a literary man.”’ 

‘*Tam not,’’ he replied ; ‘‘but I am fond of books, I am fond 
tion and I like to be undisturbed. I have been disturbed a great deal in the 
course of my life, and one of the things I have always been looking forward 


to in a country home is a study. And now, Mrs. Fenwick, I have gone over 
the whole of this house with you, and last night I went over the whole of it 
in my mind, and I cannot see any room that would do for a study.”’ ‘ 

Mrs. Fenwick was surprised. ‘‘ Why, sir,’’ said she, ‘‘ there are four rooms 
downstairs and four rooms upstairs, and I should think you could take almost 
any one of them for a study. Here is the back parlor ; what could be better 
than that?’’ 

Mr. Pruitt shook his head. ‘‘ It would not do, madam ; it would not do,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ There is not a room in this house that would do at all. Each 
room opens into some other room, and a study to be a real study should not 
open into any other room. To be quiet, to be able to reflect—to study, in 
fact, one must not be in a room that communicates with another one.’’ 

Now Mrs. Fenwick looked truly sad. She could see very well that there 
was no room in the house which would conform to Mr. Pruitt’s idea of a 
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study. But suddenly a ray of light shot across her mind. ‘‘ But, sir,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ there is the kitchen.’’ 

“*The kitchen !’ interrupted Mr. Pruitt. ‘‘ Madam, I could not study in 
the kitchen.”’ 

‘*Oh, you do not understand,’’ she said. ‘1 do not mean the room in 
the basement which we use as the kitchen. I mean that small brick house 
in the yard which I showed you. It is not used now, but it is all one room 
inside and has a splendid fireplace nine feet wide at one end. It has large 
windows, and if it were papered and put in order it would make a beautiful 
study with a view out over the garden.”’ 

Mr. Pruitt reflected. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he, ‘ properly fitted up, that house 
would make a very good study indeed. In fact, I think it would be better 
than a room here in the dwelling. Yes, that will do very well. And now, 
madam,’’ said he, looking about at the furniture, the pictures on the walls, 
the books and the bric-a-brac, ‘‘ I want to ask you one thing: Would you be 
willing to dispose of your furniture and all the things in this house, as well 
us the agricultural implements, the sheep and the chickens- -everything— 
lock, stock and barrel ?”’ 

** Lock, stock and barrel ?’’ repeated Mrs. Fenwick ; ‘‘ 1 don’t understand 
you.”’ 

‘That means everything, madam,’’ said he, ‘‘the same as if you were 
buying a gun. You would not want the lock and the stock without the 
barrel ; you would not want the barrel and stock without the lock, and you 
would not want the barrel and the lock without the stock. I have looked at 
the things in this house, madam, in the most particular way ; I thought 
about them yesterday, I thought about them last night and I have been 
thinking about them to-day, and everything seems to belong exactly where it 
is. If you were to strip this house of everything in it, | might spend as much 
money as I pleased but I could never make it look as it does now. It must 
have taken a long time, madam, to make this house look as it looks now. 
Having seen it as it is, I wouldn’t be satisfied with it any other way.’’ 

Mrs. Fenwick’s heart beat rapidly ; a most desirable condition of affairs 
seemed opening before her. She had planned to take some of her household 
goods away with her, but, of course, she would be obliged to sell the greater 
part of them, and she knew very well what low prices were generally realized 
at country auction sales. If she could sell everything to Mr. Pruitt at a fair 
price it would be a wonderful advantage to her. But to fix a price was very 
difficult ; she had not thought on the subject. Mr. Pruitt perceived her per- 
plexity and seemed inclined to help her. 

‘*Will you take seven thousand dollars for everything—lock, stock and 
barrel ?”’ he asked. ; 


Mrs. Fenwick opened her eyes very wide. She had never imagined that 
she would receive an offer of seven thousand dollars for her property, real 
and personal. Mr. Pruitt was sitting opposite her, looking fixedly at, her, 
anxiously awaiting her reply. She would have been glad if there had been 
someone with whom she could confer. But, after all, what was the use of 
seeking advice? Surely no one could expect a better offer than this, and it 
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would be the greatest — 2 a ~~ 
4 possible satisfaction to - y 
her to leave all encumbrances 
behind her, and to begin life 















over again with seven thou- 











sand dollars in her pocket. 
For some minutes she rapidly 
and earnestly considered the 
matter, and then she spoke. 
**T never thought of selling 
everything,’’ she said; ‘‘ but 
as you seem to want everything 
just as it is, and are willing to 
pay for it, there is really no ob- 
jection that I can make, and I 
agree to your proposition.”’ iz 
‘And let me have everything i 
—lock, stock and harrel?’’ he oe | 
asked. 1 
Mrs. Fenwick smiled. ‘' Yes, 
everything,’’ she said. 
Mr. Pruitt looked wonderfully 
pleased. ‘© And when can I come 
into poss ssion? ‘To-morrow, or 
I hope by the next day, or the Pees 
day after at the very latest.’’ 
‘*That is a very sudden no- 
: tice,”’ said Mrs. Fenwick: ‘‘ but 
| still, under the circumstances, I 
think I can accommodate you. 
As the furniture and everything “HE KNOCKED AT THE DOOR.” 
is to remain here there will be little to do, and Tecan clean up things and 


pack my trunk to-morrow, and then the next day I can go.”’ 
‘*No, madam,’’ said he, very decidedly ; ‘‘ there must be no packing of 
trunks.”’ - 
She looked at him in utter amazement. ‘‘ You don’t want:-me to leave my 


ee 


clothes !’ she exclaimed. 

‘*T do, madam,’ he said. ‘‘I want everything on this place—I want 
your house and your furniture ; I want your clothes, and I want you.”’ 

Mrs. Fenwick started and turned pale; she could not believe the words 
she had heard, and vet she was not frightened. There was never a kinder or 
more genial countenance than that which now glowed before her. 

‘You may think, madam,”’ said Mr. Pruitt, ‘‘ that this is a very sudden 
sort of thing, but it isn’t. When a man’s mind has been prepared for a long 
time to make itself up, when it makes itself up as soon as it sees a reason for 
doing so, there is nothing sudden about the affair. When I set out to look 
for a country home T was positive about three things—soft water, woods and 
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a study; but there was another thing I wanted just as much, although | 
wasn’t so positive about it, because I did not expect to find it connected with 
any place I might see; but I have found it here, and to get it I would be 
willing to give up a great many things, even if I could not make the arrange- 
ments to have them which I can make in this case. I have been here twice, 
madam, and I have had a whole night to think in; and I have come to the 
conclusion that there isn’t a house in the whole world—not even this one— 
that I would care to have without you. I know you think you ought to 
have time to consider the matter, and I suppose you are right, but I don’t 
want to leave this house without having it settled ; I don’t want to have to 
say to Mr. Falconer that I don’t know whether I ain going to buy the house 
or not; I don’t want to walk about the village feeling that I don’t know 
whether | am going to get what I want or not. This is not a common case, 
and it cannot be treated in a common way. I have been looking for a house 
and I have been wanting a wife, and I have found exactly what I want, both 
in the same place; and now that I have seen you and talked to you, and 
gone over all sorts of things with you, I feel well acquainted with you and | 
know that I want you. Remember, madam, that your answer is everything 
to me ; everything—lock, stock and barrel.’’ 

Mrs. Fenwick’s mind was going at a gallop; but she was a sensible 
woman, and knew that she must pull herself up, and not only do what was 
right, but do it at once. The fervent earnestness of Mr. Pruitt had infected 
her, and she felt that she must decide the matter immediately—and she 
wanted to decide it. 

Mr. Pruitt was a good-looking man; he was hale and hearty, and of a 
cheerful way of talking; and, moreover, he had a generous manner of 
looking at things which had pleased her from the first ; she was quite young 
enough to marry again, and it would be very suitable for her to do so. But 
she was a woman of a business mind, and now she put a question herself. 

‘Mr. Pruitt,’’ said she, ‘‘do you mean that if you should buy this place 
with everything on it, and should pay me seven thousand dollars for it, and 
afterward should marry me, that that seven thousand dollars would be my 
own, without your having any claim upon it?”’ 

Mr. Pruitt rose to his feet. ‘‘ Madam,’’ said he, ‘‘if you agree to what I 
have offered I will go to Mr. Faleoner as soon as I leave this house; I will 
have the deeds made out and I will then put the seven thousand into your 
hands, and I would have nothing more to do with it. It would be yours ; it 
would be the payment for this property, which is yours, and which would 
then be mine. Then, madam, when I have married you I will make a will 
and leave everything I ,ossess to you—lock, stock and barrel.’’ 

Mr. Pruitt’s whole soul showed itself in his face. As Mrs. Fenwick, pale 
and silent, sat and looked at him, she knew that before her stood a man who 
meant what he said; more than that, she knew that he was a man who 
must be answered, and answered now. She could not tell him to come to- 
morrow, that she would think of it, that she must have time. She could 
offer no reason for delay. Mr. Pruitt must be answered, yes or no. If he 
should go away with this matter unsettled, she felt that it would be the same 























‘*SHE KNEW THAT BEFORE HER STOOD A MAN WHO MEANT WHAT HE SAID,”’ 
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— thing as if she had said him nay. Not 
for a moment did the fear of his leav- 
ing her suddenly and forever connect it- 
self with any thought of the sale of her 
farm or personal possessions. 
His fervor had so infected her 
that she forgot he was a possible 
purchaser and only thought of 
him as a lover. Whatever she 
might be, or care to be, he was a 
lover. 
Suddenly Mr. Pruitt drew his 
chair closer to her. 
‘Mrs. Fenwick,’’ said 
he, leaning toward her, 
‘for a long time there 
have been some things I 
have wanted and have been trying to get, 
but at this moment there is only one thing 
in this world that I really want or care to have, and 
that is you. May I have that?’ 

Mrs. Fenwick looked into his eyes, and her own 
became a little moist. Her voice did not seem to be 
under her control, and she did not say a word, but, 
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‘Sp you nap Ler Me at- leaning slightly forward, she offered him her hand. 


‘ 


TEND TO THE MATTER.’ ”? That afternoon, Mr. Pruitt marched into the office 


of Mr. Falconer and astonished the house agent by the alacrity of his step 
and the brightness of his countenance. 

‘*Now, sir,’’ said Mr. Pruitt, ‘‘ I want you to go to work and make out the 
papers and deeds and whatever is necessary. I have bought the Fenwick 
farm.”’ 

‘* Bought it !’’ exclaimed Mr. Falconer. ‘I did not think you would be 
in such a hurry as that. What did you agree to pay?” 

‘* Five thousand,’’ said Mr. Pruitt. ‘‘ That is the price of the place.’’ 

‘“My good man!’’ exclaimed Mr. Falconer; ‘‘if you had let me attend 
to the matter for you, you, could have had the property for very much less.’’ 

Mr. Pruitt leaned back in his chair and laughed. ‘‘ You attend to the 
business for me!’ he cried ; ‘‘a pretty piece of business it would have been. 
Now listen, and I will tell you what I have done. I have become the owner 
of that place—lock, stock and barrel.’’ : 

They talked a long time, for Mr. Pruitt’s mind was animated by his good 
fortune, and he was eager to discuss every salient point of it. 

‘Yes, sir!’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘ she’s a woman in a thousand. She told me 
how to get the three important things I wanted and which did not seem to exist, 
and now she has given me the one great thing that I did not even expect.’’ 

Mr. Falconer laughed. ‘‘I should never have thought of doing business in 
such a prompt fashion as that,’’ he remarked. 
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‘Well, sir,’’ said Mr. Pruitt, ‘‘if I had been a real estate agent, | suppose 


it would have taken me three or four weeks to buy that place, and if I had 
been a marrying man it might have taken me six months or a year to marry 
its mistress. But you see I am different from you, and I do things L very 
different way. When I left Mrs Fenwick I went straight to her neighbor, 
Mr. Perkins, and I bought that piece of woods and gave him tw dollars 
down to clinch the bargain, and, more than that, I have hired a { ster Mr. 
Perkins recommended. He is a black man and I can get him fi ht dol- 
larsa month. He says he understands all about forestry, and if doesn’t 
know everything I expect he can learn. I take the greatest interest in fores- 
try myself, and I know that the only way to have the right ki f a forest 
is to keep a forester.’’ 

‘We don’t call them by that name about here,”’ said Mr. Fal “but 
it doesn’t make any difference. And you are going to have wat cht up 
to the house 

‘Yeem, Si" replied Mr. Pruitt. ‘‘On my way here I sto) t Mr. 
Allen’s, and he says he will attend to the whole thing for m« dmill, 
pipes and all—and he is going to make out an estimate.”’ 

“Upon my word!’ exclaimed the agent; ‘‘you are a man of deeds. 
Have you arranged for your new study to be papered and paint 

**Oh, yes,”’ said Mr. Pruitt. ‘‘ Just before dinner I went into that paint- 
er’s shop opposite the hotel, and the man there—Jackson is his name, isn’t 
it?—has now gone out to Mrs. Fenwick’s place to measure my new study and 
to see what is necessary to be done.”’ 

Mr. Falconer smiled. ‘‘I suppose,’’ said he, ‘‘that you e already 
stopped at the house of one of our clergymen and have made your arrange- 
ments for the wedding. Is it to be this evening, or to-morrow 

Mr. Pruitt’s exuberance abated a little. He shook his head. ‘* No,’’ said 
he; ‘‘it’s not so good as that. You see, there are two peopl neerned in 
that business. If I had been able to manage it all myself I w | not be 
boarding long in that hotel when I have a beautiful piece of pr ty in the 
country, but she would not agree to hurry up things as I wanted to hurry 
them up. She said there are various matters that have to be attended to, 
and she wants one of her sisters to come on. It is all right eno and nat- 
ural enough, and I cannot make any objection, but I must say | hate going 
slowly through this world and putting things off.” . 

‘‘When are you to be married ?”’ asked Mr. Falconer. 

‘‘Not until next Monday,’’ said Mr. Pruitt. ‘‘She would not agree to 


anything sooner than that.”’ 


‘¢ And this is Wednesday !”’ ejaculated Mr. Falconer. ‘‘ Poor man! How 
can you endure such delay? By the way,’’ he continued, as his client rose 
to leave, ‘‘ you are going to make such wonderful improvements in the Fen- 
wick farm, I suppose you will be wanting to give it a new nam¢ It is now 


known as the Meadows, but that isn’t much of a name.’’ 

‘Indeed, it isn’t,’’? said Mr. Pruitt ; ‘‘ but Mrs. Fenwick and I have talked 
over that matter and we’ve settled upon an excellent name. After this, the 
name of our estate is to be ‘ Lock, Stock and Barrel.’ ”’ 








CLARA BARTON TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


‘Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly,” by / Peter MacQu 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—I. 
A’ the close of a hot day in July, 1898, good fortune landed me on the 


pier at Santiago, where the great black ship, State of Texas, was unload- 
ing. There was much noise and rush, for this was a Yankee town now. 
The Cubans were surprised and the Spaniards were aghast. The surprise 
came from the fact of three good meals a day and the unusual experience of 
work. This was enough to daze any Cuban. Garcia had replied to Shafter, 
when the latter asked him for men to work in the unloading of provisions at 
Siboney: ‘‘ But, general, I have nothing but soldiers.’’ ‘‘ Send your soldiers,”’ 
said Shafter. ‘‘ But they cannot work as stevedores.’’ ‘* Then they can’t 
have anything to eat.”’ That night Garcia sent several hundred soldiers to 
work as stevedores. The Spaniards could not understand why they were not 
cut into pieces, or made to eat the bread of humiliation by the American 
victors. 
The officer in charge of the unloading of the Red Cross supplies had 


impressed about eighty 





Cubans into his service. 
He made them hustle 
and paid them with ra- 
tions three times a day. 
A Cuban will eat as much 
as three cowboys. A 
negro of the Tenth United 
States Cavalry put it in 
a most apposite remark : 
“Them Cubans is the 
eatin’ est lot I ever seen.”’ 
But they ate and worked, 
and in three days had 
landed fourteen hundred 
tons of supplies for Cu- 
bans and Americans 
alike. The pier was 
built high up with bags 
and boxes; American 
soldiers kept watch and 
ward. The Red Cross 
pile was twice as big as 
the United States Gov- 
ernment pile, which oc- 
- cupied the next pier. 
MISS CLARA BARTON. Sitting on a_ barrel 
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RED CROSS HEADQUARTERS AND HOSPITAL AT SANTIAGO, 


with the head out of it, giving this one a can of milk, and that one 
a cure for yellow fever, was Dr. Gardner. His wife was walking among 
the bales and cases. Two Sisters of Mercy came from the Catholic nunnery. 
Mrs. Gardner gave them some cans of condensed milk. Through an in- 
terpreter they told her how grateful they were. Mrs. Gardner said to 
me : ‘‘ These women are splendid people ; they can do more good with it than 
we can ; they know just where it is needed most.’’ At that moment a Cuban 
came up to Dr. Gardner and appealed to him: ‘‘Pickaniny sick, wanta 
milka. Will pay money.’? He went home to his sick child with milk and 
medicine. 

Things crowd themselves upon you sometimes. Colonel Roosevelt was 
talking to a little, wee, wrinkled, pleasant, sweet, dear old maid. | listened. 


‘*For God’s sake, Miss Barton,’’ the rough-riding colonel was saying, 
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‘‘don’t send me back to my men without some food and delicacies. A 
hundred and twenty-one out of four hundred and thirty are sick, and more 
will be sick.”’ 

The little woman put her hand on his shoulder. 

‘* Never fear, Mr. Roosevelt. Wecan help you some. Would six hundred 
pounds of corn-meal, and say two hundred pounds of rice, with malted milk 
and condensed milk, do for the present ?”’ 

‘* By George, you are fine, Miss Barton !’’ cried Roosevelt, like a delighted 
schoolboy. 

Presently General Ludlow came in from the country. 

‘‘Whatever you, like, Miss Barton. I throw myself entirely on your 
mercy. My men are sick and dying! A little will help. What you please.’’ 
And the fine bronzed face of one of America’s best soldiers brightened as he 
saw the little woman estimate how much she could spare. ‘‘ Give my hearty 
respects to Miss Barton,’’ said Ludlow to Mrs. Gardner, a few minutes later, 
as the dear old saint had turned to talk to General Wood. The Governor of 
Santiago looked serious. His face was unillumined by a smile, as he 
thought of the danger menacing the American army lying back of the city 
and occupying it. 

When they had all gone, each taking some provision or delicacy for his 
helpless, I came up to where Miss Barton was seated with a box for a desk. 

‘* You remember a caller at Constantinople?’ I asked. 

‘‘Oh, yes, perfectly. Are we in the same world? or was that a state of 
existence prior to this? Let me see ; we had the Sultan then to talk about, 
and the Armenians, the Red Cross, the American Ambassador, the Grecian 
question. It was not this world ; it was distinctly another existence.”’ 

The sweet old lady smiled, thinking of the minarets of old Stamboul, the 
Sweet Waters of Asia, and all that misty life in the grand capital of the 
Moslem Empire. 

‘* Yes ; I helped these generals,’’ she said, coming back to Santiago. ‘‘I 
have really no right to do so. But, poor men, they are so humble, their men 
are withering like grass, the sick must have malted milk, they clamor for it 
so. Yes; Ill give them as long as it lasts. If General Shafter will only 
give me a receipt for the Red Cross to be satisfied, I can get this back from 
the government, and so the Cubans will be helped as it was in the first 
intention of the donors pf these supplies. But Ill help the American 
soldiers, no matter what comes of it. It will be all right in the end.”’ 

After some pleasant conversation I proceeded : 

‘‘Miss Barton, the whole American nation would like to have a greeting 
from you in the field of service where you are.’’. 

Miss Barton’s eye kindled. 

‘‘Ah! the American people, with all their faults, the noblest and best 
people of all time! They are the most generous, the most warm-hearted, 
the most self-sacrificing nation, when once they have come to see their 
duty. 

‘* Well, say to them that we are in a great work here. Someone—I do not 
care to give you his name—said to me when he arrived in Santiago: ‘ Why, 
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ENTRANCE TO SANTIAGO HARBOR. 
The masts and funnel of Hobson's Merrimac are seen in the foreground, to the left, a sunken 
Spanish vessel, Reina Mercedes, in the middle distance, below the walls of the M 
Miss Barton, the Red Cross seems to be the only properly organized body in 
the field.’ 

‘‘These supplies were first sent out for the reconcentrados, on the call of 
the President. They say that there are five to ten thousand tons more com- 
ing to Cuba to be distributed under the care of the Red Cross Society. We 
have with us 1,400 tons of supplies in the State of Texas. They were contrib- 
uted by individuals. My nephew, Stephen E. Barton, is chairman of the 
Red Cross Commission of New York City. An appeal was made to the peo- 
ple early in the present trouble, even before the war broke out. The public 
responded grandly. The President sent for me and asked me to go to Havana 
before the war began, to distribute food to the starving reconcentrados We 
succeeded for a time; but finally the war came and the blockad s threat- 
ened. Then I returned to the United States. 

‘*When I left*the field at Havana there were great quantities of the food 
not yet delivered. Not long after hostilities opened 
the government again sent to me, desiring me to 
load the State of Texas, take command of the expe- 

q dition, and land the provisions in Cuba when the 


war should have opened a port. 
‘‘We have been over two months floating about 











THE TOWN OF SANTIAGO, FROM THE HARBOR, 
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SIBONEY—CAMP OF ARMY ENGINEERS ENGAGED IN BUILDING A DOCK AND OPERATING 
THE SHORE RAILROAD. 

in the Caribbean Sea, and we landed in this harbor upon the 17th day of 
July, the day of the surrender. It was on Sabbath evening that Admiral 
Sampson sent me word : ‘The mines are lifted from the harber. All is safe. 
Will you with the State of Texas proceed, and be the first vessel to approach 
Santiago? Let us show the people that we have come to help, not to hurt. 
The first ship of the conquerors’ fleet shall take food to the conquered.’ 

‘*So our black ship started for the narrow entrance. Just then we noticed 
away off toward the shore a small craft trying to run under the Morro and 
enter the harbor. Then we saw her turn suddenly and run away. We took 
no notice of it at the time; but next day we were told that the small boat 
was a newspaper dispatch boat that had determined to be the first to enter 
the harbor. Admiral Sampson saw her, and immediately sent an ocean gray- 
hound on her track ; hence her precipitate retreat. 

‘On, on we sailed under the great guns of the Morro, past the ruined hulks 
of the Reina Mercedes and Hobson’s Merrimac. The glorious tropic sun 
was mantling all the hills, with gold and bathing all the valleys in peace. 
Yet on she rode, a black ship bearing comfort. We looked back to see if 
Sampson would not come riding up the bay as a conqueror. But still he 
came not. No craft save that one stately black ship, which carried neither 
gun nor armor. The great Sierras grew more pale, and yet no coming of any 
vessel but our own. We reached the dock; we moored. No ships were 
near. In the city the silence of the deep. No armorclads in sight—only a 
black ship bearing comfort. 
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*‘Spontaneously someone on the deck began to sing, ‘Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.’ The grand old hymn was taken up by the Red 
Cross staff, by the crew, by everyone on board. It showed how full our 
hearts all were. Then, as if to round it off and make it yet more appropri- 
ate, some clear, sweet voice began : ‘From Greenland’s icy mountains to In- 
dia’s coral strand.’ You know the shore formation here is coral, and we 
sang that hymn with all our souls in it. Then darkness fell, and all was 
still ; the tropic night came on, so beautiful and sown with stars. It was a 
new era in history. So shall they say to future centuries did the Americans 
conquer Santiago. 

‘‘Next morning we saw the flagship New York come sailing into the bay. 
‘Here comes Sampson at last,’ I thought, ‘to take the laurels of his victory. 
They will come with a mighty parade in their great ships of steel.’ But no; 
he has only one ship. He glides slowly up to us; he casts anchor astern of 
the State of Teras. Then Admiral Sampson and Commodore Schley come 
aboard and thank us and congratulate us. They stay all day and watch us 
as we unload. At the sound of a bell eighty stevedores begin to unload, and 
in three days the ship is empty. 

*** Admiral,’ I said, ‘there was some doubt about our being able to un- 
load.’ ‘Miss Barton,’ replied Sampson, ‘tell the world that the Red Cross 


Society don’t need any advice. She only needed an opportunity If any 
trouble happens you, let me know.’ 
‘We are helping the soldiers, though, as I said, the money to buy these 








THE RED CROSS DOCK AT SANTIAGO—SPANISH SOLDIERS WAITING FOR DISTRIBUTION OF 
RATIONS. —GOVERNOR’S PALACE ON TIE HILL IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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supplies was subscribed in the first place for the reconcentrados. But in dis- 
tress the Red Cross knows no nationality or rank. It only wants to know if 
a human being is suffering. It is too bad that the Commissary Department 
of the United States is so incomplete at this point. Ifthe great, rich, pros- 
perous, abounding country of America cannot feed a handful of soldiers in a 
pacified province, what would it do if the army were as large as that of our 
Civil War, and if it were quartered in a hostile country? Yes, I will help 
every division in the army as long as the things last.”’ 

‘‘What do you think of the Cuban question of self-government ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘T like the Cubans more, as I see them more. They impress me better 
here than the ‘laborantes’ of New York. Those might be schemers. But the 
poor folk here do not know enough. There is a Scotchman named McKelsey 
here who is rich and benevolent. About eighteen months ago he opened a 
soup kitchen, at which he has been feeding ten thousand a day. But I 
understand he is about out of supplies. I shall probably help him. He 
has saved this city. Some of the Cubans are high and some of them are low ; 
but I think Cuba will govern herself well in time. 

‘*Mrs. Gardiner and myself,’’ continues Clara Barton, ‘‘did not do very 
much nursing. We came, of course, with these supplies—and it was our duty 
to get them off the ship as quickly as we could. Dr. Sternberg said he was 
amply prepared for all emergencies. But on the 3d of July word came 
from division headquarters asking us for help. So, with Mrs. Gardner, I 
went there. We rode upon a hay-wagon. We started to prepare delicacies 
for the men. We stayed from ten days to two weeks. Each day we prepared : 
fifteen gallons of rice ; ten gallons of malted milk ; five gallons of cocoa ; ten 
gallons of apple-sauce. Aside from that we made prune juice, and pin>-apple 
and dried-apple juice. Wemixed them and the army nurses carried them to 
the wounded. It was not much, but we were glad to be able to help. We 
also helped the government at Siboney with cots, blankets, bedding and 
hospital supplies. We shall stay in a little house in the town of Santiago. 
I wish to greet and thank the American people for their unfailing support 
and their unbounded generosity. They can do anything when they begin.’’ 

Thus talked the ‘‘ Angel of Cuba.’’ Then she drifted back to Constan- 
tinople : 

‘‘The Turk is a brave, clean fellow,’’ she said. ‘‘ It will take the Christian 
nations a great while to beat a race who believe with all their might in the 
family as they see it ; in their God, and in their religion.” 

One night, away out in the hills, I asked a Third Cavalryman: ‘* Whom 
do you think the greatest hero of the war at Santiago?’ He changed his 
quid, took out of his mouth an old black corn-cob pipe, looked away to 
the red rim of hills which the,sun was coloring, and reflectively replied : 
‘‘ Well, partner, ef you want to know, my ideas is thet thet there little old 
lady, named Miss Bartoum, or Battom, or Blartom, or whatever is her name— 
she’s the best of all. She is a strictly proper character, neighbor. I seen 
her a-goin’ through two feet six inches 0’ mud to tie up a chap as was 
bleedin’ to death. She, comrade, is to my ideas the hero o’ this yer bloomin’ 
campaign.”’ 


’ 
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THE HEART OF A MAID. 
By Etta W. PIERCE. 


HE last brand on the hearth fell to gray ashes ; the nightlamp flickered 
and went out. A mocking-bird, in the gum-tree outside the window, 
broke into sudden riotous song. And just as the wet, haggard dawn 

smote the pane, Caryl died. 

Poor exhausted Aunt Fedora sank in a faint across the bed. The black 
mammy who had nursed Caryl in infancy, and whose faithful arms sup- 
ported her at the last, laid the flaxen head back on the pillow, crossed the 
hands on the bosom, and closed the violet eyes. 

‘De Lawd’s will be done !’’ she said, in a heart-breaking voice. 

I staggered up from the foot of the fourposter, where I had watched all 
the long terrible night, cast one look at the face on the pillow, and rushed 
out of the chamber. 

The dusky house servants were gathered at the head of the stairs. Mi- 
randy, the maid who had waited on me since my return from my Paris 
school, thrust out her brown hands in dismay. 

‘* Fo’ Gawd’s sake, where you’ gwine, honey?’’ But I pushed her aside, 
and flew on down the stairs to the hall below. 

The main door of the house stood open. In the porch I saw Dallas Hes- 
keth pacing about with a ruffled air. His hands were thrust into the pockets 
of his old shooting coat, his sunburnt face showed that he had not slept. 
Caryl’s pet hound followed at his heels. All the dogs on the plantation 
loved Dallas. At sight of me he utterred not a word, though my looks 
must have told him everything. He simply stepped aside and let me pass ; 
and so I fled under the live oaks and through the gate into the highway. 

The wind blew in spiteful gusts. 
The red clay road was deeply gul- 
lied by the storm of the night. 





** HIS PATIENCE WAS DELIGHTFUL.”’ 
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[ followed it, as it dipped down the hill to the muddy, swollen current 
of Devil’s Run. The fretting of the water on the stones greeted me 
angrily ; mingling with it I heard the thud of approaching hoofs. Hardly 
had I set foot on the bridge that spanned the Run, when a horseman broke 
from the pines and holly bushes on the opposite bank and spurred to 
meet me. 

He was young—younger by two years than poor Caryl, and his dark, 
dashing beauty bore the unmistakable stamp of the South. Splashed with 
foam and mud, he leaped from the saddle. 

‘* You are too late, Peyton,’’ I said ; ‘‘ she is dead !’ 

Doubtless he had expected these tidings, for the message sent to him an 
hour before had been urgent, but he reeled as if shot. 

‘© When ?”’ 

** Just now—at dawn—lI came to tell you.” 

He flung out his clinched hands, and, like the undisciplined boy which 
he was, burst into mingled curses and lamentations. 

‘‘Why did you let her die?’ he raved. ‘‘ She was mine—my promised 
wife! Why didn’t you hold her back, Elinor? Good God! She had 
named our marriage day. Do you think I can bear a blow like this? Only 
yesterday the doctors bade me hope.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ I sobbed ; ‘‘ but she grew worse at midnight, Peyton. We tried 
to save her—everybody tried. Oh, how we prayed—even the servants! I 
am so sorry for you.”’ 





‘Why didn’t you save her, [ say? You were always good-for-nothing at 
a pinch, Elinor—a cipher—a tame rabbit boiled to rags—not in the least like 
Caryl. Why didn’t you keep my love, when you knew I couldn’t live with- 
out her—when you knew she was more to me than heaven and earth com- 
bined ?”’ : 

‘‘Oh, Peyton, I wanted to keep her—I tried, indeed I tried !’ 

But in his fury of grief and rebellion he went on from bad to worse. 

‘‘T am not so sure of that! I have read your grandfather’s will. If Caryl 
be dead, you now come in for everything. Her loss counts for nothing with 
you, and you have gained a fortune. But perhaps this is some damnable 
jest—perhaps you and Aunt Fee think that I do not love Caryl enough—you 
wish to test me, to lay bare my heart, and so you come flying here with this 
abominable story !”’ 

‘* Peyton,”’ I cried, in horror, ‘‘ you talk like a madman !’’ 

He gave a shout and grasped the bridle of his reeking horse. 

‘By Heaven. that must be it! No, no! Ido not believe a word you 
have told me, you wretched girl, you bird of iJl omen! What! Caryl dead, 
and you and [ alive?” . 


With that he dashed furiously up the hill and vanished over its summit. 

I leaned against the railing of the old bridge and looked down into the 
Run. For hours I had tasted neither food nor drink, and my limbs trem- 
bled under me from exhaustion. In the neighboring timber a Carolina wren 
persistently whistled ‘‘ Will you !—will you!’ In a bend of the stream a 


shad-bush, just bursting into snowy bloom, caught my dazed eyes. Over- 
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‘* HARDLY HAD I SET FOOT ON THE BRIDGE THAT SPANNED THE RUN, WHEN A 
HORSEMAN BROKE FROM THE PINES AND HOLLY BUSHES ON TIE OPPOS 
BANK AND SPURRED TO MEET ME.”’ 


head raced the clouds with fringes of rain blown from their edges. The great 
drops smote my face and fell in my hair. 
** Elinor |" 
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I looked and saw Dallas and the pet hound running down the hill. 

‘*Come back to the house !’’ he cried, as he gained the bridge. ‘* Your 
aunt needs you. Just powers, you will drown in this weather !’”’ 

‘* And a good thing it would be if I did !’’ I answered, bitterly. 

Iie tore off his coat, and in spite of my resistance flung it upon my 
shoulders. 

‘*T think everybody has gone mad together,’’ he said, gruffly. ‘‘ Peyton’s 
arrival has plunged your Aunt Fee into violent hysterics. Even the servants 
are off their heads. Elinor, I depend upon you to help me to restore order.”’ 

‘* But I am a cipher, a tame rabbit,’’ I sobbed. ‘‘ These are Peyton’s own 
words, Dallas. He said some cruel things to me when I told him Caryl was 
dead.”’ 

Dallas drew forth his handkerchief and wiped my eyes. 

** Tell me about it,’’ he said, soothingly. 

I obeyed. Dallas had been man of business on the plantation in my grand- 
father’s time, and might be said to have the affairs of the family at his finger 
ends. Moreover, he was akin to us in some way. Aunt Fee claimed him as 
a far-off cousin. But to me he was simply Dallas—as much a part of the 
plantation as the stone pillars at the gates or the live oaks in the avenues. 

‘*T think Peyton actually blames me,’’ I said, mournfully, ‘‘ because I 
chance to be alive and well to-day. And you know, Dallas, how fond I have 
always been of Peyton.”’ 

‘Yes, I know,’’ said Dallas. 

‘Caryl used to tease me about the incense which I burned at his shrine. 
To me there was never anyone as handsome and clever as Peyton.”’ 

Dallas seemed to wince. 

‘« And to think he should say such things !’’ 

‘The young lunatic! Don’t mind Peyton—he is beside himself this 
morning. I will see that you do not encounter him again till he regains some 
self-control. Now hasten, Elinor, or I must take you bodily in my arms and 
run with you.”’ 

When we reached the house Mirandy had put Aunt Fee to bed. 

‘*And thank de Lawd,”’ said my dusky handmaid, ‘‘she can hol’ her 
mouf shut at last, honey !’’ 

Dry garments were brought me and a cup of steaming coffee, and Mirandy 
made me lie down on a sofa by the fire. In Caryl’s chamber I could hear 
Peyton pacing wildly about and groaning at intervals. At last he came 
forth and tore off down the stairs. The clatter of hoofs echoed in the drive, 
and after that a solemn hush settled everywhere in the house, and order 
seemed to succeed chaos. I did not see Peyton again till Caryl’s burial. 

She was laid in the shadow of the square stone church, where our ancestors 
had worshipped in the reign of the third George. Aunt Fee, supported on 
one hand by Dallas, held me tightly, and Peyton, as sombre and handsome 
as another Edgar Ravenswood, knelt at the head of the grave. At least his 
grief had become subdued and reasonable. He dropped a great mass of 
English violets upon the casket, and then walked with us to the church- 
yard gate. 
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‘* You will always seem like one of the family, Peyton,’’ sighed Aunt Fee. 
‘*Come home with us and let us comfort one another.”’ 

He looked at me irresolutely. 

‘*Shall I, Elinor?’ 

‘* Yes’’ T answered, ‘‘ come.’’ 

We went back to the old house together. Oak logs were burning on the 
hearth of the supper room, and Mirandy had filled the spaces between with 
‘light wood,’’ making a blaze that brightened all the ancient mahogany fur- 
niture and penetrated to every dark corner. The tall silver lamps winked on 
the snowy table, where a Southern supper of hot ‘‘ beat’”’ bread, cold meats 
and roasted potatoes was set forth. We spake little, we ate sparingly. <A 
quiet sadness had settled upon us. I think we all felt that the fury of the 
tempest was spent. When ten o’clock struck Peyton took leave of us 

**T have a vague recollection of hurting you in some way, Elinor,’’ he said 
tome. ‘‘I cannot clearly think out the matter, but—whatever my offense, 
pray forgiv rn 

‘*There is nothing to forgive,’’ I replied, magnanimously. 

‘Then put your hand in mine. You 
are sure that we are friends again, Elinor ?’’ 

**QOh, yes.”’ 

‘And that you will 
always keep a welcome 





for me at the planta- 
tion ?”’ 

** Always.”’ 

I could bear no malice 
toward Peyton. Several 
days later, while I was 
looking over Caryl’s pos- 
sessions, I found in the 
drawer of an old eabinet 
a package which she had 
marked with my 
name. It contained 
some family jewels 
and a_ heautifully 
painted miniature 
of Peyton. I had 
often seen this pic- 
ture on my cousin’s 
heart. Attached to it 
was a slip of paper, 
bearing the following 
lines, in her own- 
handwriting : , 

‘* T discovered your ~ - 
secret lon g “ago, ““SHAME AND TERROR RUSHED OVER ME IN A FLOOD.”’ 
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Elinor. Perhaps you loved him before I did—even as far back as the days 
when we were children together. Now that I am about to die, I leave you 
this little portrait—his first gift to me. I feel certain that you will keep it 
always.”’ 

Shame and terror rushed over me in a flood. I tore the paper to atoms, 
and casting the miniature back into the cabinet, snapped a key upon it. 

Did I love my cousin’s lover? Caryl was a keen observer; and, as her junior 
by five years, I had fallen into, the habit of accepting her opinions without 
question; but this accusation—for such it seemed—stung me like a whip- 
lash. 

“Oh, Caryl—poor, jealous Caryl!’ I cried aloud to the dead. ‘‘So my 
foolish admiration for Peyton disturbed you, even when you pretended to 
laugh at it? You nursed your suspicions and watched me in secret. Oh, I 
am sorry for the pangs I may have given you—sorry that I ever lifted my 
silly eyes to your idol! But was it kind of you to leave me this message, 
dear?’ And I flung myself face downward on the floor and wept like a 
humiliated child. 

Spring advanced apace. On the lawn, the dark green of the magnolias 
mingled with the flowering red of the Judas tree. Pink and white splendors 
sheeted the orchard slopes. Aunt Fee’s square, box-bordered garden burst 
into rainbow bloom. And one morning Dallas Hesketh sent Mirandy to 
summon me to a conference in Aunt Fee’s sitting room. I found him turn- 
ing over papers.and account books at a writing table. In a chair by the 
window Aunt Fee was knitting a shawl of black wool. Pcyton also was 
there, walking up and down, with his riding whip in his hand. 

‘¢Elinor,”’ said Dallas, with a slight motion toward the books, ‘‘ here is 
the record of my stewardship. It is time for you to examine it and learn 
how matters are going on the plantation.”’ 

‘“*Yes,’’? put in Aunt Fee, ‘‘ you are now mistress of everything, Elinor, 
and I am sure you ought to assume the cares and responsibilities of your 
position.”’ 

‘*T know nothing of business,’’ I protested, ‘‘ and care nothing for it. At 
school I could never learn anything practical.’’ 

‘* Fie !’’? answered Aunt Fee; ‘‘and to think of the money that has been 
spent upon your education! Now, Caryl had a real talent for accounts—she 
could manage figures beautifully.’’ 

‘*T thought Dallas was the manager,’’ said I, half laughingly. 

‘* So, of course, he is; but as owner of the plantation, Elinor, you should 
interest yourself in Dallas’s plans and work, and understand, as he says, your 
affairs in detail. Women in these days are-expected to know things for 
themselves. Caryl always had advanced views of our sex.”’ 

With Peyton pacing beside me, all that I could remember of Caryl was 
that she had been one of Virginia’s fairest belles, and that I was only a pale 
slip of a girl, to whom strangers seldom gave a second glance. 

‘¢ Dallas,’’ said I, wearily, ‘‘ cannot all this be left to you?”’ . 

He shook his head, but there was a smile on his strong, sunburned face. 

‘“No. You have been at a foreign school, Elinor, and you are not in touch 
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with life on the plantation. It has become strange ground to you. Resume 
acquaintance with your home and heritage, supplement your book lore with 


observation and experience, and learn how an estate of this kin’ can be made 
to yield your present income. I have papers also that require your signa- 
ture, and altogether you and I must talk on many matiers.”’ 

When Dallas assumed that uncompromising tone, I felt that resistance 


was useless. But Peyton advanced briskly to my he!p. 

‘*Oh, come now, Dallas!’ he said ; ‘‘ you cannot expect to make a busi- 
ness woman of Elinor !’’ 

‘And why ?” said Dallas. 

‘My dear fellow, in the nature of things, your scheme cannot prosper. 
Elinor will marry—she is as sure to marry as the sun to shine in heavei 
and being of the old-fashioned kind of woman, she will resign to s nter- 
loping husb:nd every scrap of knowledge and authority with whicl seek 
to invest her.’’ 

-** What Elinor will do remains yet to be seen,’’ said Dallas, dry] 


I tried to examine his books—the huge rows of figures that represented 
profit and loss, and to give decent heed to the dry details which he set before 
me. It was very tiresome, of course. I had never known Dallas half as 


tiresome ; but I persevered, and his patience was delightful. Pri 
looked at his watch and said : 

“In a half hour, Elinor, I can be ready to ride you over the plantation.’ 

Peyton had come to lunch with us, and he gave me a glance of utter dis- 
approval; but I hurried out to don my habit, and when my horse was 
brought to the door, Dallas stood by to put me in the saddle. It was true 
that I had been absent from the plantation long enough to forget many 
things ; but my memory underwent a speedy revival as T cantered with Dallas 
over the length and breadth of its fat acres. 

Of course we were late at lunch, and both Aunt Fee and Peyton appeared 
profoundly melancholy. They talked of nothing but Caryl. 


To me, this day was only the beginning of a season of new action and 
interests. For wecks after half my leisure, at least, was spent in the sad- 
dle with Dallas. Fresh channels opened everywhere for my thoughts. The 
plantation absorbed and fascinated me—some potent spell seemed cast up 
from its rich fields. Life suddenly assumed large and gracious proportions. 

Midsummer came, and brought a change in the new order of things. Aunt 
Fee and I departed for the Springs and left the plantation to Dallas. He 


wrote weekly letters to Aunt Fee, and by and by she, unable to keep such a 
huge secret, informed him that her brown mouse Elinor had received and 
refused her first offer of marriage. Dallas, in reply, said : 

** It is well for every woman to refuse her first offer. It gives her confi- 


dence and strikes a wholesome uncertainty to the marrow of other suitors. 
I rejoice that Peyton’s prediction has this time missed fulfillment. The 
thought of a possible hushand for Elinor is gall and wormwood to m¢ Of 


course he woul put me to utter route. So, when he assumes form and 
substance, I must be swift to grasp my staff and shake the dust of the plan- 
tation from my feet.’’ 
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This much Aunt Fee read of the letter, and no more. 

‘*He has written other things about Peyton which you will not care to 
hear,’’ she said, and a little later she bade me prepare to return home. 

We journeyed back to the plantation one late August afternoon. Dallas 
was waiting at the railway station. 

‘* Take the back seat of the carriage, Elinor,’ 
with Dallas—I want to talk with him.”’ 

She had a burden on her mind, and as soon as the horses’ heads were 
turned toward home she broke forth, regardless of my proximity. 

‘Dallas, what is this story about Peyton? He has been losing heavily at 
the races, eh ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Dallas, in his gruffest tone. 

‘¢Tt runs in the blood !”’ groaned Aunt Fee. ‘‘ His father ruined himself 
in that way. Oh, dear! the loss of Caryl was a frightful calamity to Peyton! 
Had she lived she would have repaired his fortunes and established him 
properly. And now he has flung everything to the winds! I pity the poor 
boy, even while I condemn his folly. I must see what can be done for him.”’ 

Dallas touched the nigh horse with the whip. 

‘* Peyton is in no immediate need.”’ 

‘Ah!’ Aunt Fee looked at him inquiringly. ‘‘ You have taken the 
matter out of my hands? Thank you, Dallas. The poor fellow was brought 
up with expectations, and that is unfortunate, you know, for a weak man. 
Now that he has made such a wreck of his affairs he must try to forget 
Caryl and marry money. Iam sure there is no other remedy for him.’’ 

** Tis grief is but six months old—can a man forget in six months?’ 

‘‘ His grief should have kept him from the races,’’ answered Aunt Fee, 
with unusual sharpness. ‘‘ He has only himself to blame for this state of 
things. Men are illogical creatures. I shall send for Peyton in the morning.”’ 

In the morning I went with Dallas to inspect the harvests. We walked a 
long time in the great brown fields, and through the vineyards, musky with 
the smell of grapes. It was nearly midday when I returned to the house 
alone. From afar I espied Aunt Fee and Peyton in solemn consultation 
under the vines of the porch. They were waiting for me. Peyton looked 
crestfallen and sad ; Aunt Fee, severe and anxious. 

‘* Where hare you been, Elinor?’ said Aunt Fee, irritably ; ‘‘ we thought 
you would never come Y’ 

‘¢ Dallas seems to have effected in Elinor the change which he so much 
desired,’’? remarked Peyton. ‘‘ She has become a thorough business woman.”’ 

‘*T have learned many things of Dallas,’’ I answered, calmly. 

Aunt Fee pointed to a chair under the vines. ‘‘Sit down, my dear—both 
Peyton and I have something*to say to you.”’ 

How handsome Peyton looked at that moment—how graceful—like some 
young panther! His Southern eyes held a point of fire in their soft darkness. 
Any girl might have been proud of such a wooer ; but I called out sharply— 
‘Wait one moment !’’ and diving into the pocket of my rough wool skirt I 
brought up the little painted miniature that Caryl had bequeathed me. 

‘‘ Peyton,’’ I said, putting it in his hand, “here isa trinket which my 


; 


said Aunt Fee. ‘‘I will sit 
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cousin left in my care. Your sister in Paris—the one that is so fond of you— 
would, I am sure, be very glad of it.” 

In surprise and displeasure he looked from the portrait to my fac¢ 

** Elinor, will you not keep it yourself ?”’ 

** No, indeed, Peyton.”’ 

‘*Think again; we both loved Caryl.’”’ I nodded. ‘‘ When she died [| 
thought my heart was buried in her grave. But I find that I can no longer 
indulge in selfish regrets. It is necessary for me to marry, like other men, 
and upon you, Elinor, my choice naturally falls. You are of Caryl’s blood 
you occupy her place here. We have known each other for years. 1 swear, 
as a gentleman, to honor and cherish you faithfully till death.”’ 

Aunt Fee put her handkerchief to her eyes. I glanced down the avenue 
and discovered Dallas’s old shooting coat moving among the trees. 

‘*Peyton,’’ I said, gravely, ‘‘ I prefer a suitor whose heart has always been 
above ground and occupied by me alone. I advise you to continue faithful 
to the dead, and also to set your face henceforth against the races, which 
have brought you to the pass of offering me your hand this morning.”’ 

He colored furiously, and the handkerchief dropped from Aunt Fee’s eyes. 

‘Great heaven! Elinor,’’ she exclaimed, in a shocked voice. And ‘‘] 

”* began Peyton ; but I interrupted, cheerfully 

‘‘Swear nothing, Peyton, because I have news for you;* and Aunt Fee 
may hear it also, if she will. This morning, in our walk around the planta- 
tion, Dallas asked me to marry him. It is certain that none of us can hope 
to get on here without Dallas; he is the life and soul of everything. So I 
have consented to be his wife. Moreover, I love him with all my heart.”’ 





swear to you, Elinor 


‘HE COLORED FURIOUSLY, AND THE HANDKERCHIEF DROPPED FROM AUNT FEE’S EYEs.”’ 














THE SOUTHERN WOMAN, 
AS SHE WAS AND AS SHE IS. 
By MRS. FRANK LESLIE. 


TT*HERE is no class of woman as noteworthy in the study of American 
woman as the women of the South—no class which has passed 
through stranger vicissitudes or developed more startling changes of 

character. Weall know what the Southern woman was considered during 

the half century ‘‘ before the war’’—a date which has become of fatal signi- 
ficance in our land. I mean, of course, the woman of the upper classes, the 
wife and daughter of the wealthy planter or the city magnate of those days. 

A petted, sheltered darling, protected 

| by the chivalrous care of men who 
were always romantically tender and 
devoted to womankind, from all that 
was hard or coarse or likely to offend 
her delicacy, this Southern woman 
passed from her cradle to her grave, 
upon velvet, never touching the 
common earth or soiling her 
tiny feet with the dust of com- 
mon ways. True, she was a 
painstaking and faithful house- 
keeper, carrying the keys of her 
storeroom at her girdle and know- 
ing exactly what provision was 
consumed not only in the house 
but in the ‘‘ quarters.”’ 

Every morning of her life, at- 
tended by one or two trusted 
women servants, she weighed and 
measured and counted out the 
supplies, summoned the cook to 
receive the most minute orders 
for the day, interviewed the serv- 
ing women, the nurses, perhaps 
the gardener and other domestics. 
Finally, she visited the sick serv- 
ants in their own quarters, pre- 
scribed simple remedies, and, 
/\ | what is more, served them out from her 
fy own liberal medicine chest. 

Did Chloe wish to marry*Casar and 
have a ‘‘real white wedding,’’ with cake 








‘“ SHE WEIGHED AND MEASURED AND COUNTED 


OUT THE SUPPLIEs.”’ and bridal veil? She seized a favorable 











‘* 4 PETTED, SHELTERED DARLING.”’ 
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moment to confide the ambition to ‘‘ missus,’’ who generally entered into 
the little romance with interest and arranged the details with generous kind- 
ness. Was old Aunt Dinah in distress at hearing of the death of Pete, or 
Sambo, or Cuff, she went to ‘‘missus’’ to be comforted and received perhaps 
a glass of wine or heard a few verses out of the ‘‘Good Book,’’ as the mistress 
judged to be most consistent with her tastes. In fact, the duties of a South- 
ern planter’s wife in the olden time were quite as onerous and fatiguing as 
those of a matron of an institution, who draws a good salary and feels that 
she is a monument of afflicted and meritorious womanhood. 

Under such nurture, our Southern woman developed a peculiar character, 
at once autocratic and clinging ; her tender little hands never touched any- 
thing harder than the keys at her girdle, her dreamy eyes seemed ever looking 
beyond the prosaic objects around her, into some rose-strewn, magnolia- 
scented paradise of her own ; her smile was soft and slow and Sphynx-like, 
as that of Mona Lisa, who always seemed to me a Southern woman. 

Not generally of the most brilliant intellect or attainments, our Southern 
wife and daughter received the dicta-of the men belonging to her as law and 
gospel—it was their place to know the affairs of the world, and they did. They 
fulminated in the eager Southern fashion -this or that decree, and she 
listened with that bewildering smile and softly answered in her low, 
trainante voice, with words not of pro- 
found meaning, perhaps, but full of 
sweet sympathy and confidence. 

When war-times came, this loving 
docility of nature made of the South- 
ern woman a very warm and passion- 
ate partisan. She believed all that 
she was told, and when she understood 
that the home and the life which 
were the orBit of her existence were 
to be broken up, the 
institutions which 
were to her God-given 
to be destroyed, and 
those conditions which 
her husband and fa- 
ther swore were their 
‘‘rights’’ were to be 
swept away, she be- 
came the most posi- 
tive and devoted of cham- 
pions. The abstract merits 
of the case did not enter 
into her philosophy in any 
manner; if some fanatic 
tried to set them before her, 
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‘SOME OF THE MOST PROMI- 
NENT WOMEN IN LIT- 


ERATURE.”? - she waved them contemptu- 
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ously aside; the concrete fact 
that the man she loved, or the 
sons she doted upon, or the 
brother or the lover of her heart 
was exposed to peril, suffering, 
and very possibly death, was 
enough for her. But when to 
this casus belli was added the 
statement that the ‘‘ Yankees 
were coming to steal our serv- 
ants’’ and to seize upon our es- 
tates, she became—this soft, ten- 
der little magnolia blossom—she 
became a Joan of Arc, a Charlotte 
Corday, a Boadicea, a Medea. 
Those tender fingers of hers filled 
cartridges, cast bullets, stitched 
ammunition belts and warlike 
garments, made banners and em- 
broidered terrific mottoes—per- 
formed, in fact, all that a wom- 
an’s hands could do of the ter- 
rible preparations for war, while 
the fertile fancy and irresponsible 
impulses native to her class sug- 
gested dangers that never came, 
and reprisals sometimes preceding 
the provocation. 

And now, after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century,.that gra- 
cious growth has reached an ap- 





preciable sizeand beauty; through _ 
the fearful ordeal of suffering 
unknown to the casual observer © 


é 6A REAL WHITE WEDDIN 
or reader, the Southern woman 


has emerged into the nobler conditions of her present existence. Thi 


softness 
and ease of her former life, its assured protection and the tender deference 
that surrounded it, were perhaps a trifle enervating to character ; the afec- 
tions flourished at the expense of the intellect; the delight of ‘‘ BerInG’’ was 
more present than the necessity of ‘‘porna’’; the whole nature r: 


in to vine, 
secure of always finding a strong support upon which to cling and beautify. 
But with home and friends and wealth swept away by one tremendous 
cataclysm, the lovely, clinging creature was left either to trail helplessly upon 
the ground and perish there, or to develop new fibre, new roots, new powers 
of self-support ; and the heroic treatment has borne its fruit, the terrible 
struggle has given birth to the child of promise ; perhaps it is but a survival 
of the fittest; perhaps more have perished in the ordeal than we care to 
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count; but it is past, and we look about us with pride at some of its obvious 
results. The fittest are indeed “ very fit,’’ as the Englishman has it. 
Some of the most prominent women in literature—novelists, poets, jour- 
nalists of every grade—as well as in the arts and on the stage, are Southern 
women ; many of the accountants, amanuenses and other assistants in offices 
and counting rooms are Southerners. Many of the women who enter into 
commerce, or Who make homes for those happy inmates who find a place 
beneath their roofs and at their general boards are Southerners. You find 
them, in fact, wherever you find women at work not too heavy for delicately 
framed and tenderly bred women. They cannot become scrubbers or 
daughters of the plow, although I have known some who understood the 
finer parts of laundry work, such as the getting up of laces and lawns. 
Yes, and did it beautifully, too—as well 
or better than their slaves used to do it 
for them. But these were exceptions to 
the rule, for in a general way the South- 
ern woman cannot use her hands to any 
great effect, except in holding a pen or pen- 














cil, or a needle, or using her voice on the 
operatic or dramatic stage, and her taste 
and refinement are among the best items 
of her stock in trade. It is the old story 
of the Arab steed of pure blood but light 
frame who outstayed the 
big-boned Norman war- 
horse, the scimiter which 
cleaves its way where the 
battle-axe fails—the per- 
fumed oil which gently 
creeps through while 
vinegar and caustic do 
not penetrate. 

Let us admire her for 
what she was, and what 
she is, also for what she 
is not nor ever will be; 
let us admire, respect 
and love her—this dain- 
ty darling of the South, 
who has proven herself 
both able and willing to 
stand shoulder to shoul- 
) f a der with the women work- 
Yj Up ers of the land, to make 
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/iff// for herself qa high place in 
Ups . : 
the new world into which 
“MADE BANNERS AND EMBROIDERED MOTTOES,”? she has been forced. 
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By E, A. FLETCHER. 








HE last decade of this nineteenth century has been 
prolific in marvelous discoveries, unlocking the 





most closely hidden secrets of nature, that the pub- 





lic has become accustomed to hear with unacceler- 
ated pulse of such wonder-working achievements as would have sent their 
daring scientific sponsers to the stake in ‘‘ ye olden time.”’ 

In the days of the Salem witches Judge Sewell would certainly have con- 
victed Professor Roentgen of having intimate relations with his Satanic 





majesty. Autre temps, autre meurs! The world is ready and eager now for 
every means offered it that may perchance bridge the chasm between things 
known and unknown. 

The year that gave to us argon and the X ray brought also the authorita- 
tive and circumstantial announcement of the discovery by Dr. Stephen H. 
Emmens of a new element, Argentaurum, which was the missing link betwéen 
silver and gold, completing the harmonious progression of chemical elements, 
and disclosing to us Mother Nature’s alchemy in the formation of her most 
coveted metal ; the golden secret which gave the clew to the transformation, 
or conversion, of the lesser into the more precious metal. This, of course, 
means the artificial making of gold—in effect, the finding of the long-sought 
philosopher’s stone, for which men have sold their souls. 

The great general public united with scientific men in watching with eager 
impatience for every detail concerning argon and the X ray, and nm» theories 
as to their ultimate possibilities were too wild to find advocates. But the 
philosopher’s stone! Ah! that was a different story. Only crack-brained 
dreamers had ever wasted their lives in searching for it, and the public has 
refused to consider the announcement as serious. There is small wonder, 
however, for this attitude, because the centuries of disrepute under which 
the philosopher’s stone has lain have coated it deep with opprobrium, and 
the wildly absurd impostures which have in former years deceived a credu- 
lous public have bred such skeptism that the present generation is inciined 
to turn a deaf ear even when authority speaks. 

In truth, however—and in this lies a great difference which should make 
scientific men careful about pronouncing hasty judgment—Dr. Emmens 





makes no claim to have found the philosopher’s stone which is to transmute 
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base metals as by a magic touch into coveted gold. His process is one of 
decomposition and recomposition, which not only follows a logical law, but, 
as I shall show, performs the service to science of revealing a new element 
and filling a gap in the accepted table of periodic law. On this point Sir 
William Crookes, F.R.S., said, some time ago, that the elements as we know 
them are elementary only because science as yet has discovered no means of 
splitting them up more minutely, and they may just as likely be seven thou- 
sand as seventy. 

Undeterred by the ridicule of their fellows, a few ‘‘ optimistic dreamers”’ 
were so far-sighted as to co-operate with Dr. Emmens in forming the argent- 
aurum syndicate for the manufacture of argentaurum gold. It is now more 
than a year since the first product of their laboratory was sold at the United 
States Assay Office, in New York City, and regular consignments of the gold 
have followed since. As a matter of history it should be recorded that the 
first ingot weighed 7.06 ounces, and that its net value was $95.65 ; since that 
small beginning the ingots have greatly increased in size; the largest yet 
made was 63.03 ounces, and was worth $1,006.08. The ingot shown in the 
illustration, grouped with the number of Mexican silver dollars which were 
converted into it, weighed 55.25 ounces, and made 860 gold dollars for the 
United States Treasury. When it was photographed in March last it was 
the largest ingot which had been made at the argentaurum laboratory. 

Everyone knows that all natural gold is alloyed with silver in small and 
extremely variable quantities ; and argentaurum gold, produced from silver, 
generally contains a little silver and copper. The ingots vary greatly in fine- 
ness ; that is, they are sometimes high and sometimes low grade ore, one 
ingot weighing 34.90 ounces, being worth $480.55; and another, 42.05 
ounces, worth only $419.45. But that which concerns us most is th: it this 
marvelous new metal has found ready acceptance in the bullion market, 
which pays for it the standard price for natural gold exactly according to its 
grade. Some of the argentaurum gold has been sold in England, but most of 
it is bought by the United States Assay Office in New York City. 
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THE FIRST INGOT OF ARGENTAURUM, AND MEXICAN SILVER DOLLARS FROM 
WHICH IT WAS MADE, 


Argentaurum gold has the appearance and physical properties of natural 


gold, and has successfully endured the tests applied by the mints of the 
world. Under the microscope, it is indistinguishable from ordinary gold ; 


and the famous English chemist, Sir William Crookes, to whom Dr. Emmens 
sent a specimen, has examined it in the spectograph and has certified that it 
is really gold 

And now we come to a fact which should silence the doubting Thomases. 
Dr. Emmens has been requested to allow his process of gold-making to form 
the principal exhibit in the United States section at the Paris Exhibition of 
1900. He has consented to do this, and has also promised to loan one million 
dollars’ worth of argentaurum gold, which will be wrought into a model of the 
Capitol at Washington. As the most brilliant feature of the exhibit, this 
magnificent trophy will announce to the world with significant emphasis the 
crowning achievement of science in this nineteenth century and at the same 
time claim the honor for America. 

Briefly, what Dr. Emmens has done for the first time, though through all 
the ages scientists before him have vainly striven to do the same thing, is 
this: He has so completely broken up the molecules of silver that he has 
obtained a substance, element or form of matter—hitherto unknown to chem- 
ists— which has properties akin to both silver and gold. Hence, he termed 
the new element argentaurum (from Latin argentum, silver, and aurwm, gold). 
When Dr. Emmens realized what he had discovered, he felt that he had before 
him the raw material out of which since this round earth began tumbling 
about in space Mother Nature had been making both her gold and silver. 

Instead of being an improbable thing, the real wonder is that this liscovery 
was not made long ago, for it is just what ought to have been expected ; and 
if chemists had not been far a-field in their search it would have been. In 
‘‘Mendelief’s Table of Periodic Law,”’ gold, silver and copper are found in 
Group I. There isa gap of two full points, according to the law, between 
silver and gold, Generalizing upon this law, Mendelief himself predicted 
the properties of certain elements required to fill other gaps ; and these, scan- 
dium, germanium and gallium, have since been discovered and are acknowl- 
edged by all scientists to occupy their appropriate places in the periodic 
table. It seems but just to allow Dr. Emmens’s claim that his argentaurum 
occupies the hitherto blank space occurring between silver and gold in the 
table of elements unless it can be disproved. The methods which apply to 
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DR. STEPHEN H. EMMENS. 
all discoveries should apply to this. Chronic doubters must remember that 
the prying eyes of science are magnified a thousand fold in these days by 
improved vehicles of experiment and manipulation, and in the face of these 
facts simple denial is childish. 

Dr. Emmens’s method of producing gold from silver is an extension of An- 
drew’s doctrine of critical temperatures. This law is that no amount of 
pressure, however great, applied to a gas to lignify it can accomplish that 
purpose unless the temperature of the gas be first reduced below its critical 
point, this point varying in different gases. It is only within the last year 
that science has succeeded in producing the right pressure at the necessary 
temperature to make liquid air. And until it was an accomplished experi- 
ment it was generally thought impossible. 

Dr. Emmens believes himself to be only in the border-land of discovery as 
to the possibilities of how a metal will act under a pressure of 500 tons to the 
square inch with a temperature so low that the metal is not allowed to rise 
even temporarily in temperature under the blows. He is able to produce 
this pressure with his wonderful new force engine ; an invention which, if it 
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had not been overshadowed by the greater achievement, would alone have 
roused great interest in the scientific world. 
Dr. Emmens is a man of tireless energy and remarkable tenacity of pur- 


pose, which, guided by a keen and highly trained intellect, are qualifications 
d that’rarely fail to carry a man to the goal he seeks. Conflict with the baffling 


problems of nature is the breath of life to him, and failure is simply a spur 
to renewed efforts ; yet he is withal rarely modest in his claims with regard 


to his epoch-making discovery. He says: ‘‘So far from my views being 
original, or even heretical, they are but echoes of what has for many a long 
year been loudly proclaimed in the halls of science.’’ And in a letter to a 
brother scientist, he writes: ‘‘ We live in the midst of daily nders for 
transcending the change of silver into gold, and we have to accept them as 
facts without in the least understanding them. . . . . A philosophy 
that finds its ultima thule in atoms, energy and ether will not discover very 


much of the universe.’’ 

He is quite able to put himself in the position of the doubters, and 
acknowledges that ‘‘ the change of one so-called ‘element’ into another is so 
startling an event and strikes so revolutionary a blow at much current chem- 
ical philosophy that disbelief almost (not quite) becomes a scientific duty, 
even when one has under his own eyes, as the outcome of his own experi- 
ment, a palpable demonstration.”’ 





It is notable that the foreign press and French and English scientists have 
exhibited a livelier interest in argentaurum gold than has been shown in this 


country ; and among distinguished scientists who have manifested a keen de- 

sire to investigate the new element is Sir William Crookes. In correspond- 

ence with Dr. Emmens last summer upon the subject, Sir William asked him 
4 for such particulars as he could give with- 


out detriment to the financial interests 
which he must, of course, protect. Re- 
plying to him, Dr. 
Emmens wrote: ‘‘ If 
you will try the com- 
bined effect of im- 
pact and very low 
temperature, you can 
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easily produce some gold. I don’t promise that you will make it at a 
commercial profit, but I doubt not you will be well pleased to produce 
it at all, irrespective of cost. Take a Mexican dollar (a coin which, as now 
minted, is certified by the United States Assay Office here to be free from 
gold, 7. ¢., not to have more than a ‘ trace’) and dispose it in an apparatus 
which will prevent expansion or flow. Then subject it to heavy, rapid and 
continuous beating under conditions of cold such as to prevent even a tempo- 
rary rise of temperature when the blows are struck. Test the material from 
hour to hour, and at length you will find more than a trace of gold.”’ 

Following these directions, Sir William had special apparatus made with 
which to carry out the experiment. After encountering many difficulties 
which delayed him, he eventually made the experiment with absolute success, . 
though he is naturally reluctant to admit it, and expresses in his letter to Dr. 
Emmens disappointment at not having obtained results of substantial magni- 
tude. He subjected a Mexican dollar for forty hours to intense cold and con- 
tinued hammering. The contained gold was determined by careful assay 
before and after treatment, and was found to be increased in the proportion 
of 75 to 62. In other words, the treatment resulted in an augmentation of 
more than 20.9 per cent. This fact cannot be explained away. The increase 
is in excess of any admissible error of assay, being equivalent to a value of 
$20 per ton in the case of gold ore ; and every ordinarily competent assayer 
is expected to get results not varying more than 0 cents per ton. 

The methods of gold making as above described, and as employed at the 
argentaurum laboratory now, are modified since the first announcement of 
the discovery. Though the new element, argentaurum, was the connecting 
link by which the goal was first attained —the search-light, as it were, 
pointing out the direct path—it is so unstable an element, reverting on the 
least provocation, so to speak, into silver, or advancing into gold, that when 
work on a microscopical scale progressed to commercial dimensions it was 
found possible to dispense with that tedious and costly process, and now the 
gold is made directly from Mexican silver dollars. 

The operation consists of five stages : 

(a) Mechanical treatment. 

(6) Fluxing and granulation. 

(c) Mechanical treatment. 

(d) Treatment with oxides of nitrogen, i. ¢., a modified nitric acid. 

(e) Refining. 

Dr. Emmens considers the mechanical treatment the causa causaus, and 
says: ‘‘The fluxing and granulation serve, I think, merely to render the 
molecular aggregates susceptible of displacement and rearrangement.”’ 

It is understood, of course, in thus explaining the process to the public, 
that important details connected with the commercial value of the discovery 
are not divulged, and naturally will not be even when the process is exhib- 
ited. Indeed, the result of such knowledge becoming universal would be 
nothing short of a catastrophe, involving a commercial and financial revolution, 
for the gold standard would become a farce. That this gold making will, in 
time, enhance the value of silver is probable, but it will never cheapen gold. 
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With regard to this commercial side of the great discovery, and the pros- 
pect that the argentaurum laboratory may become the bulwark of the 
United States Treasury, it may be said that while great results are ultimately 
assured, and in the meantime the returns from the product are steadily 
increasing, work in this direction has not been pushed pending continual 
experiments and improvements made by Dr. Emmens in mechanical appli- 
ances and methods of manipulation. There is a large measure of comfort, 
though, in the knowledge that there is within cannon-shot of the United 
States Treasury a small pre-empted Klondike, whose output is unaffected by 
the thermometer, that will stand ready to guarantee its support, even in the 
face of these extraordinary war expenses, long before our gold surplus reaches 
the danger point of depletion. 


The actual cost of manufacturing the gold is $4.60 per ounce of silver 
treated. From 1,000,000 ounces of silver 600,000 ounces of gold, worth $13 
an ounce, are made; adding the cost of the silver—fifty cents per ounce—to 


that of the treatment, there is a net profit of $2,700,000 on the transaction. 

Fresh experiments are continually producing new and gratifying results. 
The color of argentaurum gold is one of these surprises; though they are 
usually of the regulation, alluring yellow, indistinguishable from natural 
gold, sometimes the ingots are a brilliant ruby color; others, again, are 
deep blue ; and Dr. Emmens believes that he will in time produce a colored 
gold which will be worth $30 an ounce to jewelers. Concerning other results 
Dr. Emmens says, in a letter to a foreign correspondent, from which I am 
privileged to quote: ‘*We have produced some remarkable allotropic forms 
of gold and a very singular growth of silver. We have dissociated an alloy 
by a mechanical method. [The writer has seen a Mexican dollar whose 
imprint was yet bright, in the surface of which minute specks of copper 
showed as if inlaid.] We have rendered arsenious anhydride readily soluble 
in pure water. We have doubled the amount of aqueous extract from wood. 
We have produced from gold, silver, copper, ferric hydrate and nitric acid a 
substance having the odor of oil of almonds.”’ 

In October, 1897, I accepted Dr. Emmens’s invitation to visit the argent- 
aurum laboratory on Staten Island, and I there had the privilege of making 
the first gold ever made by awoman. There must be many, I think, who 
will share with me the feeling that it was an epoch-making event.. I,will 
confess that it seemed to me, at first, the spirits of Valentine and Dr. Faustus 
must be peering enviously over my shoulders, but I heard no incantations. 
That the greatest living scientist would have been glad to stand in my shoes 
at the moment I am well aware. 

Surprising as it may seem, there was nothing weird nor uncanny about the 
operation ; the results alone were this. Dr. Faustus would not have felt at 
home in the laboratory ; it is too fresh and clean ; too flooded with sunshine 
and air, and has too many modern appliances. In place of the iron mortar that 
must have served Dr. Faustus’s purpose, I began the experiment by pounding a 
Mexican dollar in a ponderous impact engine. The amount of actual muscular 
strength required in this part of the operation is quite calculated to hold you 
to the stern realities of life and impress upon your mind the fact that there is 
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nothing of the supernatural in the process. The next step was to submit the 
silver to the pressure of that inoffensive looking little giant, the marvelous 
force engine, and here again brute strength was a factor. 

After the force engine had done its work the silver was reduced in acid. 
This is one of the fascinating parts of the experiment, in which the invisible 
genii seem to ‘‘lend a hand.’’ Though perfectly familiar to all chemists 
nowadays, it can never cease to be a beautiful process ; and as we watch it 
we can understand with what awe its then mysterious action was observed by 
the ancient philosophers. Refining in the furnace finished the experiment, 
at the close of which I took from a cupel a small bead of very pure gold. 
Having the advantage of the perfected appliances of the argentaurum labora- 
tory, I was able to make, in three hours, five times as much gold to the pro- 
portion of silver as Sir William Crookes made in forty hours. 

We are living in such an age of marvels that the faithful chronicler risks 
the accusation of having a Miinchausen imagination. But the most scepti- 
cal should be convinced that this is no wonder-tale of fiction since Dr. 
Emmens has consented to give .to the nations an object lesson in gold-making 
at the Paris Exposition, and since the results of the laboratory work are to be 
so triumphantly demonstrated in the superb trophy which will be shown 
there. 





PROPOSED TROPHY OF CONVERTED GOLD. 











MRS. PETTINGILL’S THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


By E. Lourse Lippe t. 


66 US, the times is bad,’’ sighed Mrs. Pettingill, looking as lugubrious as ‘ 

Y it was possible fer a rosy-cheeked dumpling of a woman to look. 

‘‘That’s so,’’ assented her friend, Mary Ann Dawson, who always 
tried to agree with everybody. 

‘‘Pa says ‘single misfortunes never come alone,’ an’ I guess he’s ’bout 
right,’’ continued Mrs. Pettingill. ‘‘ Fust, he lost that little bit o’ money he 
got for the medder-land ; I tald him ’twant safe to put it in the bank, and I 
wasn’t a mite surprised when the bank failed.”’ 

‘* Banks is very onsartin,’’ said Miss Dawson, shaking her head. 

‘Then old Brindle up an’ died,’ Mrs. Pettingill went on; ‘‘so we have 
to buy our milk. An’ now, Sam Higginses’ young ones hev all come down 
with the measles, an’ Sam’s out of a job; so of course pa can’t collect rent 
from him.”’ 
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‘*T expect Sam ain’t very forehanded, his wife’s allus ailing, you know,”’ 
ventured Miss Dawson, apologetically. 

*¢ Four-handed !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Pettingill, in good-natured derision. 
i Why, you wouldn’t s’ pose he was even two-handed ! We've lost the rent 
of that cottage a good part of the time since the Higginses moved into it. 
They’re dretful shiftless ; but I s’ pose they can’t help it. Some folks is made 
that way.”’ 

‘*Seems to me Deacon Pettingill don’t worry much ’bout his hard luck,”’ 
suggested Miss Dawson, discreetly dismissing the Higginses. 


‘‘La, no! He says the Lord will provide ; but I tell him the Lord expects 
folks to look out for themselves a little.”’ And the good woman worked away 
with redoubled energy on the bedspread that she and her friend were engaged 
in quilting. 

The quilting-frame was set up in the ‘‘front room,’’ and its mistress felt 
a pardonable pride in the red and green three-ply carpet on the floor, and the 
sombre hair-cloth furniture ranged against the walls in uncompromising stiff- 
ness. Buta wood fire snapping aggressively in the air-tight stoy nd the 
sunshine streaming through the small-paned windows imparted an appearance 
of warmth and cheerfulness to the room, despite its unattractive fur- 
nishings. 

**T declare, Miss Pettingill,’’ said the spinster, after a while; ‘‘ you look 


all beat out. I’m ’fraid you’re workin’ too stiddy.”’ 
‘* Wall, I am sorter tired,’’ acknowledged Mrs. Pettingill. ‘‘I sot up late 


last night a-finishin’ off that rug ; an’ now I’m bound to get this quilt out of 
the way ’fore Lizy Jane gits back. She does fret so *bout my doin’ anything 
of that kind that I ain’t dared so much as to take a stitch on that quilt, or 


draw in a thread of that rug while she was round. I’m ever so much obliged 
to you, Miss Dawson, for helpin’ me.”’ 

*‘La! that ain’t nothin’,’’ protested the spinster. ‘‘ But it’s kinder hard 
on you doin’ this extry work just at Thanksgivin’ time.’’ 

Mrs. Pettingill laughed. ‘‘ Ef you’ll believe it,’’ she said, ‘‘I ain’t done 
nothing for Thanksgivin’.’’ 


‘*What! ain’t done no cookin’?’’ gasped Miss Dawson, to whose New 
England soul this breach of a time-honored observance was little less than 
sacrilege. ’ 

‘*Not a mite,’’ replied Mrs. Pettingill, who had no respect for the tradi- 
tions, and did not realize the enormity of the offense of which she was guilty. 
**T wasn’t reckonin’ on doin’ much, times bein’ so hard; then Joel took a 
notion that Lizy Jane must go to his folks for Thanksgivin’ week, so I jest 


made up my mind not to worry over the cookin’.”’ 

‘‘ Dear me!’’? murmured Miss Dawson, a terrible suspicion taking form in 
her mind. 

‘*T had calc’ lated on roastin’ a ‘urkey or a couple of chickens,’’ continued 
Mrs. Pettingill, ‘‘but when I asked pa which he’d ruther hev you could 
never in the world guess what he said.’ 

**Wall, I don’t s’pose I could,’’ returned Miss Dawson, painfully con- 
scious of her lack of imagination. 
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‘‘He says, ‘Jest let’s hev some nice codfish, with boiled beets and fried 
pork sauce, sech as we uster hev years ago.’ ”’ 

‘For the land’s sake! Why, I never heard of such a thing—that is, for 
Thanksgivin’,’’? stammered Miss Dawson. 

‘*Nor nobody else, I guess,’’ said Mrs. Pettingill, bubbling with laughter. 
‘*But you see, Lizy Jane just ’bominates codfish, so we ain’t had none I 
don’t know when ; and her pa’s orful fond of it.’’ 

‘Dear, dear!’’ thought Miss Dawson, in silent horror. ‘‘I should say 
they hed felt the hard times.’’ And she listened absent-mindedly to her 
friend’s cheerful chatter about Lizy Jane and her young man, and pa’s 
rheumatism, and other subjects of equal interest. 

‘*T guess I orter go,’’ she said, presently ; and declining an urgent invita- 
tion to ‘‘ stay an’ hev acup of tea,’’ she hastily donned her shawl and bonnet 
and left the house. 

*¢ Poor soul !’’ she said to herself, as she walked homeward ; ‘‘she carries 
it off well, but they must be dretful poor.”’ 

‘*T wonder what makes Mary Ann Dawson act so queer,’’ soliloquized Mrs. 
Pettingill, gazing after the retreating form of her guest. ‘‘I s’ pose it must be 
because she’s an out-an’-out old maid.”’ 

* + x * ** * * * 

‘Wall, mother,’’ said Deacon Pettingill on Thanksgiving morning, ‘I 
hope you ain’t goin’ back on that codfish dinner ?”’ 

‘** Dear, no, pa, but it is an orful queer dinner. I’ve half a mind to make 
an Indian pudding to keep the codfish company.”’ 

‘* Just the thing,’’ declared the deacon, with a satisfied air. 

At that moment there came a rousing knock at the door, and Deacon 
Pettingill hurried to admit the early visitor. It was only little Tommy 
Tompkins, who lived close by. He had brought a two-quart pail of cran- 
berries. 

** Uncle John sent ma a bushel of cranb’ries,’’ he said, bashfully ; ‘‘ an’ ma 
lowed you might like to taste of ’em, ’cause they’re Cape Cod cran’ bries.”’ 

**That was reel kind of yer ma; tell her I’m much obleeged,’’ said Mrs. 
Pettingill, as she emptied the pail and filled it again with rosy-cheeked 
apples. ‘‘There! Mebbe yer ma wouldn’t mind hevin’ a few of our None- 
suches ; an’ I’]I fill yer pockets with butternuts,’’ she added. 

Before the good woman could prepare her codfish and vegetables for cook- 
ing, she saw Farmer Gibson’s old white horse and yellow market wagon 
stopping in front of the door. 

‘Walk right in, Mr. Gibson ; I’m glad ter see yer,’’ she said, hospitably. 
‘*Pa’s gone ter meetin’, but I hed ter stay ter home ter see ’bout dinner.’’ 

‘Wall, I’m in somethin’ .of a hurry,’’ said the farmer, a little awkwardly, 
taking a big parcel from his wagon as he spoke. ‘‘ I was on my way home 
from Westbury market, an’ I jest thought mebbe you could use this turkey I 
had left over.’’ 

‘‘ Why, I dunno but what I’ll take it off yer hands,”’ said Mrs. Pettingill, 
hesitating a little as she remembered the promised codfish dinner. 

‘*T ain’t askin’ yer ter buy it, Miss Pettingill,’ said the bluff farmer, with 
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increasing confusion. ‘‘I wanter give it ter yer. I couldn’t sell it nohow,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ an’ it would jest spile.”’ 

‘* It certainly is good of yer,’’ said Mrs. Pettingill, feeling instinctively that 
the good man would take it amiss if she refused his proffered gift. ‘‘ But 
you must let me give you a keg of our new cider ; it’s jest right for drinking.”’ 

So Farmer Gibson rode away with a keg of cider in exchange for his turkey. 

‘** Looks as though I’d be obleeged to make a reg’lar Thanksgivin’ dinner 
anyhow,”’ said Mrs. Pettingill, surveying the turkey with some misgiving. 
** But Pll see ’bout it to-morrow. Pa shall hev his codfish dinner, seein’ as 
he’s set his heart on it.’’ 

Scarcely was the dinner well under way when there was another knock, and 
Leila Graham, the minister’s little daughter, made her appearance with a 
basket on her arm. 

**Oh, Mrs. Pettingill,’’ she cried, eagerly ; ‘‘ grandma sent us some of her 
very own mince pies for Thanksgiving, and mamma wants to know if you 
wouldn’t accept two of them with her love?”’ 

** Wall, I never!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Pettingill. 

‘IT know they’re gcod,’”’ urged Leila, ‘‘ cause I had a piece for breakfast.’ 

‘* Bless your heart, dearie, of course they’re good. An’ ’twas uncommon 
kind in your mother. T[’]l just fill your basket with apples and butternuts.’’ 

Leila appeared to think she had made a very good exchange as she tripped 
gayly away. 

‘*T hope to goodness there won’t nobody send me no more victuals !”’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Pettingill aloud, as she surveyed her offerings. ‘‘ Looks 
as though I'd hev ter give a party to get ’em eat up.” 

Hardly had she finished speaking when pretty Tilla Graham, who lived 
next door to Miss Dawson, presented herself with a heaping dish of hot 
doughnuts. 

‘* Mother was trying a new recipe,’’ the young girl said, ‘‘an’ she thought 
you wouldn’t mind her sending you a few, as you was so busy.”’ 

‘‘T swum! that looks somethin’ like,’’ said the deacon, as he came in. 

His wife prudently refrained from mentioning the various donations of 
which she had been the recipient, for although she refused to acknowledge it 
to herself, they began to weigh rather heavily on her mind. But she con- 
gratulated herself that as it was now past noon they would probably+be 
allowed to dine in peace. Vain delusion! Scarcely were they seated at the 
table when Miss Dawson appeared, bearing a delicious-looking chicken pie. 

‘*You see,’’ she said, breathlessly, ‘‘I knew you hadn’t no time for 
chicken fixin’s, so I jest baked this pie when I hed the oven het up.”’ 

‘‘Why, Miss Dawson, you shouldn’t ha’ gone an’ killed one of your 
chickens for me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Pettingill, really troubled. 

‘Now, don’t you fret,”? said Miss Dawson. ‘‘’Twas an old hen, anyway, 
an’ she wouldn’t lay.”’ 

‘‘Dear me! you don’t say so,’’ said Mrs. Pettingill, somewhat astonished 
at this summary method of executing justice. 

‘Yes, I do,’’ persisted Miss Dawson ; ‘‘ an’ I shail feel hurt ef you don’t 
accept my pie.”’ 
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‘‘T’m sure you was just as thoughtful as you could be, Miss Dawson,”’ 
returned Mrs. Pettingill, endeavoring to appear grateful. ‘‘An’ I'll accept 
the pie ef you'll stop an’ help us eat it.”’ 

After some urging the spinster consented, and out of compliment to her the 
chicken pie was cut. But as she glanced at the platter of flaky codfish, 
cooked to just the right degree of tenderness, flanked by dishes of crimson 
beets, mealy potatoes and feathery biscuit, she confessed, ‘‘I do believe ’'d 
ruther hev some of that than the pie.’’ And when she had finished her 
repast with a dish of Mrs. Pettingill’s golden-brown Indian pudding she 
declared, ‘‘ I dunno when I’ve relished a meal so much.”’ 

‘Jest come here a minnit,’’ said Mrs. Pettingill, conducting her guest to 
the pantry, after the deacon had gone out. 

‘*Now, whatever do you s’ pose is the meaning o’ that?’’ and she pointed 
to the array of eatables with a look of perplexity on her rosy face. 

‘* For the land’s sakes !’’ cried the spinster, blushing guiltily. 

Mrs. Pettingill surveyed her visitor wonderingly. 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say 





*? she began, and then she burst into a 
laugh. ‘*‘ Mary Ann Dawson, I’ most think you’re a goose,’’ she said, when she 
had recovered her breath. ‘‘ Do I look’s though I didn’t hev ’nough ter eat ?”’ 

‘*T never said any such a thing,’’ stammered Miss Dawson. ‘‘I jest hap- 
pened to mention to the minister's wife an’ Miss Graham ’bout your bein’ so 
busy ; an’ you know you was talkin’ considerable ’bout the hard times an’— 
an’—the codfish,’’ faltered Miss Dawson. ‘‘ But I never thought i 

‘‘La! you needn’t take it to heart,’ interrupted Mrs. Pettingill. ‘‘ But I 
dasn’t tell pa. Howsumever, I guess I giv ’em as good as they sent.’’ 

*«There’s one thing I can’t make out, though,’’ remarked Mrs. Pettingill, 
after a brief cogitation, ‘‘an’ that is *bout Farmer Gibson. He lives a good 
two miles from here, so he couldn’t very well hear anything.”’ 

‘* Maybe I can explain that,’”’ said Miss Dawson, with a conscious blush. 
“You see, Mr. Gibson and me’s calculatin’ to get married ’ bout Christmas 
time.”’ 

‘Well, ef that don’t beat all!’ ejaculated Mrs. Pettingill. ‘‘ Why, every- 
body’s allus said he was a confirmed old bachelder.”’ 

‘Well, I s’pose he is,’’ admitted the spinster, ‘‘ but he won’t be much 
longer.’’ 

‘‘T guess he'll be a real good provider,’’ remarked the deacon’s wife, 
glancing at the big turkey, ‘‘an’ I’m sure I hope you'll be happy. Now, I 
s’ pose he might be comin’ over to your house to-night?” 

‘*T s’pose he might,’’ returned Miss Dawson. 

‘¢ Well, ef you’ll jest get him to call an’ take these donations over to Sam 
Higginses’ we won’t say afiother word ’bout ’em.”’ 

** You'll keep the chicken pie, won’t you?’’ entreated Miss Dawson. 

‘* Course I will,’’ replied Mrs. Pettingill, ‘‘an’ I ain’t a mite put out; an’ 
(laughing) I'guess the Higginses won’t be, neither. 

‘Well, I do declare,”’ soliloquized Mrs. Pettingill, after her friend had 
gone. ‘‘ Ef that don’t beat all. And him a confirmed old bachelder, and 
her an out-an’-out old maid.”’ 
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Wirn this number, Frank LEsie’s 
PopuLar Monruty has the honor and 
the pleasure of greeting its friends, 
old and new, as a ten-cent magazine. 
For a débutant, we really think it 
does not look badly. The main 
features, pictorial and literary, which 
for twenty years past have made 
FRANK Lesiie’s Poputar MontTHuiy 
a prime favorite among illustrated 
family periodicals, are here embodied 
in a compacter and more elegant 
form, and presented in a becoming 
new dress. This modernity of out- 
ward appearance typifies the spirit 
which, as we hope, animates our 
pages throughout, and which will find 
more and more effective expression as 
we goon. We feel confident that— 
beyond the fact that certain details 
are in the nature of experiments with 
the first number or two—no apolo- 
gies are demanded from us. We in- 
tend that the ten-cent magazine, as 
here exemplified, shall speak for itself 
as an object-lesson in the splendid 
possibilities of up-to-date literature, 
pictorial illustration, editing and 
printing. It is to-day, relatively, 
what the twenty-five cent FRANK 
LesLIE’s PopuLAR MONTHLY was a de- 


rade ago. 
cade ag s 


a 


Wuite forbearing the comment 
which we feel prompted to make upon 
a few of the specially good ‘things in 
this month’s table of contents, we 
must say a word about our new serial 


story, ‘‘ April Bloom,”’ a liberal open- 
ing installment of which is given. 
‘* April Bloom”? is the latest work of 
that always brilliant and now famous 
writer, Egerton Castle, whose roman- 
tic novel, ‘‘ The Pride of Jennico,”’ 
is now enjoying a vogue comparable 
to that of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’ 
Castle combines, in a rare degree that 
at times reminds us of Stevenson, 
beauty and distinction of literary style 
with dash, color, and a fine sweep of 
dramatic movement. All these quali- 
ties will be found conspicuous in 
‘**April Bloom.’’ It is a matter for 
mutual felicitation, too, that the au- 
thor has found so artistic and sympa- 
thetic an illustrator as Wenzell, whose 
drawings will be continued from 
month to month. 
’ 

** FRANK LEsLie’s PopuLArR Monru- 
LY reaps whatever advantage may 
come from being out ahead of time,’’ 
remarks the Country Gentleman, of 
Albany, N. Y. ‘‘In that magazine’s 
office August comes before July is 
half over. No doubt if you could 
enter their sanctum now, you would 
find them getting up articles on skat- 
ing, stories with snow-storms for a 
background, poems such as ‘Oh, 
bleak the blast ’—at a time when the 
thought of anything bleak or even 
ice-cold makes the mouth water. 
However that may be, you can get 
valuable information from almost any 
FRANK LesLiE, independent of the 
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season.’’ Our kind friend’s remarks 
on the subject of seasonability set 
forth the situation with literal truth 
and exactness. The art-work for each 
number of an illustrated magazine 
requires months of elaborate prepara- 
tion. Besides, the magazines all date 
It is like the 
military armament of the great powers 

-not generally commendable, yet 
imperative, because nobody wishes to 
be in the rear of the procession. So 
it comes to pass that, as these pages 
go to press, and while Thanksgiving 
Day is yet a long way off, we are well 
enough on with our December 
(Christmas) number to be able to an- 
nounce that among its attractive 
features will be a rollicking farce, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Smoking Car,’’ by W. D. 
Howells ; and a delightful paper ‘ In 
Praise of Golf,’’ by W. G. Van Tassel 
Sutphen, the same who wrote ‘‘ The 
Golficide,’’ and other tales of the fair 
green. These articles, and others, 
will carry some rather swagger illus- 
trations by artists who can be trusted. 


. 
FAME. 


Tue critic flayed the poet 
With angry lash and frown, 
And now the singer’s famous 
And wears the laurelled crown. 


a month or so ahead. 


Upon Fame’s scroll, eternal 
As sky, or star, or sun, 

The critics, as the poets, 
That deathless glory won. 


Their names will live together 
Like buds in rosy May— 

Together will they flourish 
Forever and a day : 


The poet for his lyrics, 
With love and light a-wing, 
The critic for his saying 
The poet couldn’t sing. 
—R. K. Munkittrick. 
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THE UNIVERSAL RHYTHM. 


For the world was built in order, 
And the atoms march in tune ; 
Rhyme the pipe, and time the warder, 
The sun obeys them and the moon, 
** Monadnock "'— Emerson. 


Nature is like many a small pupil at 
school—she prefers to speak poetry rather 
than prose ; or if she appears to speak in 
the latter form you will find on examina- 
tion that it is rhythmic prose which she 
utters. Poetry is more easily remembered 
than prose, for one rhyme suggests the 
next, and the swing of the verses helps 
one to judge of just what should fill up 
their measure. This suggests that the 
small boy is wise in his generation who 
elects to “speak his piece’’ in verse. 
Yet in the majority of cases the child 
elects rhythm for the same reason that 
nature does—because of an inherent ten- 
dency, a love for it, a natural susceptibil- 
ity to music in any form. 

A forerunning wintry storm is coursing 
down from the northwest. Traveling at 
the rate of forty to sixty miles an hour, in 
a day it has brought us air from the Cana- 
das ; in two days, from Hudson’s Bay and 
beyond ; in three,from Alaska and the Arc- 
tic circle. The mighty movement is all ac- 
complished to a melody, a ceaseless rhyth- 
mical war-march, to which the myriad 
molecules of the air have charged across 
the continent. What is more impressive 
than to listen at night in the country to 
the battalions of the wind, wave after 
wave, hour after hour, bending the for- 
ests, rattling the windows, shaking the 
rafters, sending a roystering challenge 
down the chimney, and passing on with a 
wild laughter, as if to say: ‘‘ Never mind; 
I only wished to scare hima bit!” 

One can hear the wave of air coming at 
a considerable distance. It is wrestling 
now with the little belt of forest a quarter 
mile away. The oaks and hickories out 
there in the skirmish line fight manfully, 
but hopelessly. The rough riders of the 
wind rush over them with a wild cheer 
and race across the meadows, and now 
charge furiously on the homestead senti- 
nels of elins and maples. One hears the 
wild crescendo of the storm as it comes 
with a ‘‘ whoo-00-00-00-O000-00-00"’ and 
passes by. In the height of the storm the 


waves ui air may come momentarily or 
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oftener ; but, as the energy subsides, come 
almost silent intervals of comparative 
calm, four, six, ten or twenty minutes in 
duration. So comes the great wide inun- 
dation of the cold, a cold wave, indeed, 
billow after billow, to the wild music of 
Boreas, a marvelous, symmetrical, or- 
dered dance of the elements. Melodious, 
wild, runic, rhythmic storm! Nature is 
exulting and impassioned, and to-night, 
at least, she scorns the halting feet of 
prose.——-Charles H. Crandall. 


a» 


THE OLD TIN DINNER HORN. 


In the garret’s deep gloom, laid away, 
Bent, rusted and silent, forlorn, 
I found this—a relic of grandmother’s 
day 
The battered old tin dinner horn. 
Oh, battered and silent old horn, 
Forgotten and covered with rust ; 
Fair lips that once blew, when ’twas shin- 
ing and new, 
Have slumbered for years in the dust. 


But, voiceless, it speaks to me now 
With tones that my heart only hears, 
Like a breath of the past on my brow, 
’Tis an echo that comes-to my ears. 
Yet it tells me of fields stretching wide, 
Ripe with harvests of clover and corn, 
Where reapers, at tasks side by side, 
Have toiled since the gray of the morn, 
Until, when the sun overhead 
Poured upon them its noon-rays of flame, 
Through apple boughs singing its way, 
How sweet was thy message that came! 
Perchance ’twas a maiden who blew, 
As she stood crimson roses among ; 
Labor’s vestal was she, fair to view, 
With lips that were rosy and young. 
How sweetly the strain rose and swelled, 
To end with a silvery sigh ; 
For the first told of ‘‘roast, baked and 
boiled,’’ 
And the last whispered ‘“‘ pudding and 
pie.”’ 
But now horn and reapers are gone, 
Though again waves the harvest of 
grain ; 
And the faint, distant note to my memory 
may float, 
With the days of my youth in its strain. 
—TIsaac W. Eaton. 


THANKSGIVING DAY IN NEW 
YORK’S LATIN QUARTER. 


Ir was Thanksgiving Day, in the after- 
noon. 
Edgar Arne, the prosperous space-lit- 


térateur, had left his lodgings in the high 
tower overlooking Washington Square for 
a stroll through the Faubourg St. Germain 

-otherwise known as Bleecker Street. 

At the corner of South Fifth Avenue he 
met Pére Michaud, briskly descending the 
stairs from the elevated railroad. Pere 
Michaud wore his Vie de Bohéme high 
hat, and presented the customary jaunty 
appearance which, despite the fact that he 
will soon be in his eightieth year, pro- 
claims to the world that he has no idea of 
giving up for yet awhile the beauship of 
over half a century. 


“Ah, mon cher Edgar! I am so con- 
tent tosee you. Tiens! it is five o’clock. 


We dine at six. Come wiz me home—it 
is but three steps to Cottage Plac No! 
you shall not tell me you have business. 
Ze Am-mericains are fou over ze business, 
but you have a leetle more sense than ze 
rest, because you frequent ze Fr-rench, 
and know how to live. You haf nevaire 
yet dine wiz me—and you know you prom- 
ise. Come! we shall have un _ petit 
diner - 


He blew a kiss from his finger-tips—ex- 
pressive of the superlative excellence of 
Madame Michaud’s cuisine. 

Arne walked along, arm-in-arm with 
the lively Pére Michaud. 

Why not? he asked himself. For a 
change from the table d@’ héte, and from 
the occasional pot-luck with a professional 
friend who was married and lived in a 
flat, surely a frugal repast with these good 
French people would not go badly. -*Of 
course he could not expect much, but 
doubtless it would be clean. Besides, it 
would be instructive to see how these 
economical and contented toilors man- 
aged to live. He had heard so often as to 
almost unconsciously believe it, that the 
frivolous Gauls knew not the 
the word home. 

**Voild! here we are. Look out for ze 
clothes-lines,’’ sang out Pére Michaud, as 
they slammed the wooden gate and 
steered for the front steps of one of those 
quaint, set-back houses, with forlorn but 
sunny door-yards in front, which give 


neaning of 
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unique character to the one block’s space 
that comprises Cottage Place, just off the 
Boulevard de Bleeck’. 

Madame, the ‘‘young’’ wife of Pere 
Michaud, received the Am-mericain with 
cordial sans-gene. She wasa buxom woman 
of fifty—the contemporary of Pére Mich- 
aud’s grown-up children, the mother of 
his younger ones. It was her energy 
which made marcher the laundry business, 
in the interests of which her vivacious 
husband circulates about the city on 
week-days with a portly but neat-looking 
basket. 

Madame Michaud brought amer-Picon, 
including a petit verre for herself; and 
while they were absorbing this Parisian 
substitute for a cocktail, the children were 
passed in review. They were charmingly 
polite and respectful, yet quite unembar- 
rassed ; and after telling their names and 
ages in response to questions, they all 
quietly vanished for the evening, with the 
exception of Mademoiselle Lucille, aged 
ten, who subsequently helped her mother 
with the table. 

Dinner was ready at six—none too soon 
for the appetites subtly coaxed by the 
amer-Picon. The celery was crisp and 
white in its glass, and little pink radishes 


furnished a dainty note of color. The 
table linen was—well, it was Madame 
Michaud’s. Could any surer guarantee be 


given of its immaculate purity? 

First came the oysters—little salt fellows 
on the deep shell, opened by Pére Michaud 
in a convenient interval between the ap- 
petizer and the serving of dinner. 

**So far, it is simply great,’ thought 
Arne, as he took up a glass of wine poured 
for him from a bottle just opened by his 
expectant-looking host. ‘‘But now, I 
suppose, comes the disillusion.”’ 

He took one sip—looked, surprised—an- 
other—and then drained the glass at one 
draught, and set it down with a kind of 
suppressed emotion. 

‘Pore Michaud,” he exclaimed, “this 
claret is delightful—a real treat, I assure 
you. It is no California ery, I'll wager 
another dinner on it.” 

‘‘You are right, mon cher Edward, it is 
not California. It is Virginia—but Vir- 
ginia pure, bien choisi, and bottled by 
myself, t’ree year ago.”’ 
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And Pére Michaud, well pleased, pledged 
his guest in another. 

After this, Arne thought nothing could 
surprise him. Yet it was all one gorgeous, 
blissful surprise, as the banquet moved 
joyously on—a dream of tomato soup au 
riz; escargots (erroneously called snails) 
a la Parisienne; pommes souffiées ; roast 
capon aux petits pois—those delicious little 
French green peas, you know, with the 
sweetness of June hay-time miraculously 
conserved in their tiny globules ; an ideal 
salad of bitter barbe de capucin ; a Camem- 
bert cheese that arrived from old Norman- 
dy by La Touraine only last Sunday ; and 
a dessert of grapes and apples arranged 
like a picture of Paul de Longpré’s. 

As Edgar Arne, in speechless ecstacy, 
offered his cigar case to Pére Michaud, 
and the incense of two good Havanas rose 
to the dingy ceiling of what was the grand 
salon of the house in its better days, an- 
other delicious odor harmonized with that 
of the tobacco. It was Madame Michaud’s 
black coffee, served with the concomitants 
of her whole-hearted smile, and just a 
goutte of brandy. 

To have said that his most cherished 
gastronomical recollections had been ef- 
faced by this dinner would have seemed 
to Edgar Arne, just then, but a feeble 
commonplace, so he did not utter what 
his heart prompted. At parting, however, 
he did say: ‘‘Madame Michaud, it was 
superb-—incomparable! And to think 
that I should have had the amazing luck 
to just happen in at your Thanksgiving 
dinner.”’ 
‘‘Sanksgiving?’’ repeated the good 
Frenchwoman, vaguely. ‘‘ Ah! mais, oui. 
Zat is one of your Am-mericain fétes, n’est 
ce pas?”’ 

‘‘T should say so. Do you mean to tell 
me you were not celebrating Thanksgiving 
Day with this—this magnificent layout?”’ 

‘Ma foi, no,’”’ was the perfectly sincere 
response. ‘‘It is simply our dinner ordi- 
naire—sometimes better, sometimes worse. 
But we always—every day—sank (thank) 
the bon Dieu that we have to eat and 
drink.”’ 

‘For, you see, mon cher,’ 


’ 


added Pére 


Michaud, ‘‘ what else have we to live for 
in zis world, except ze heart and ze 
estomac?’’—Henry Tyrrell. 
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OUR EDITOR. 


ITH this number of Frank Lesvie’s PopuLAR Monruty Mrs. Frank Leslie 
returns to the editorial desk, after three years’ rest and sojourn abroad. 
Hereafter her exclusive personal attention will be given to the direction 

and development of this magazine. The spirit of felicitation in which this 
announcement has been received already by press and public, by old friends 
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and new, is gratifying evidence that its significance is appreciated. Mrs. 
Leslie as writer, editor and publisher, needs no introduction here. Her abil- 
ity and enterprise, her achievements and triumphs, most conspicuous in 
adversity, are part of contemporaneous history. Under her able and sympa- 
thetic guidance, in times past, this magazine won its fame and fortune ; her 
name is the best guarantee for its future. With her, promise and fulfillment 
go hand in hand. Announcements concerning the new Frank LEsLie’s Popu- 
LAR Montuiy would be to little purpose with our readers if unaccompanied 
by actual improvement. Such improvement, we are confident, can be shown 
at the very start, and increasingly from month to month as we proceed. 
Writers and artists of world-wide reputation have flocked to the standard. 
The character of their contributions proves that an editor’s real success is not so 
much in securing ‘‘ great names’’ as in drawing forth the best work that goes 
with such names—no less than from unknown talent with reputation yet to 
make. 

We have alluded in general terms to the welcome extended to Mrs. Leslie 
by the newspaper press upon her return to editorship. Specific citation is 
unnecessary ; yet one exception may be made, in favor of the following, from 
a recent article in the Picayune, of New Orleans, Mrs. Leslie’s native city : 


(From the New Orleans Picayune, Fuly 31st, 1898.) 

‘‘Mrs. Leslie has chosen for her sanctum in the new offices on Fifth Avenue a wall-- 
paper of dull green on which are stamped the golden wreath and torch of Napoleon’s 
era, with fleur de lis. The ceiling is light and daintily carries out the same scheme of 
decoration. It struck me that Napoleon’s color and stamp were singularly appropriate 
to this woman, whose grasp of affairs has been, and is, Napoleonic in quality. The new 
offices now hold their mistress; the pen whose brilliancy has scintillated upon two 
continents will begin where it began when bereavement and misfortune together 
weighed it down in the past—to unconsciously emblazon through its daily tasks new 
laurels for the woman who has worn her laurels so well. The world knows of Mrs. 
Leslie’s fame, her beauty, her brilliant social talents and her benevolence. * * * * * * 
The first step of the magazine under Mrs. Leslie’s management will be a reduction of 
its size, conforming more to that of other magazines, and of its price, which puts it 
within the reach of everybody. Mrs. Leslie intends to employ American talent and 
the best artistic skill that can be had. With the executive ability which has made her 
a recognized power among men, the brilliancy of mind and manner which makes her 
friends by thousands, and the sympathy which holds them and all the objects of her 
beneficence so closely to her, Mrs. Leslie unconsciously suggests the lines : 


‘The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 
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“RING OUT, YE MERRY BELLS!” 


IING out, ye merry bells!) Welcome. bright rcicles ! 
Welcome, old holly-crowned Christmas again ! 
Blithe as a child at play, keeping his holiday, 


Welcome him back from the snow peak and plain. 


l p with the holly bough, qreen from the winter's brow. 
Lock up your ledge rs and cares for a day - 
Out to the forest qo, gather the mistletoe E 


Old and young, rich and poor, up and away! 


Up with the holly bough, ay, and the laurel nou 
In with the yule log, and brighten the hearth ; 
Quick ! here he is again, come with his joyous train. 


Laughte r and music, and frie ndship and mirth. 


Up with the holly boughs, high in each manor house. 
Garnish the antlers that hang in the hall: 
Yes, .and the “* neck’’ of corn with a gay wreath adorn 


Rich as the bloom on the cottager’ s wall. 


Wealth has its duties now, Christians, you will allow ; 
Think, then, Ui rich, whilst your table Ss are spread, 
Th ink of those wre tehe d one x. Pore rty’s stricke nm sons, 


Weeping whilst children are asking for hread. 


Ring out, ye merry hells / ring till your music Sie lls 
Out o'er the mountain, and far on the main: 
Rina till those chee rless ones catch up your merry tones 


Singing, ‘* Come Christmas, again and again.’ 





“HALT !’ SCREAMED ONCE MORE DOCTOR THEOPHILUS BAUMANN 


DRAWN BY ALBERT WENZELI 


“April Bloom,” the new serial story by Egerton Cast uthor of ‘‘The Pride of Fennico.” 


Swe page 145. 





